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For the Companion. 


THE TREASURE AMONG THE 
MEZQUITES. 


described. The boy knew that neither cow nor 


ox had lain down to die so near the house. 
Perhaps it was an ancient landmark of the 
pirates ! 


The head was really that of the last beef-steer 
killed in the inclosure, but Warren did not think 


“Oh, I do wish we had a buggy!” sighed | of that. He remembered more than one wild 


Amanda Almstead, as her chair danced in the 
back of the wagon that young Danewood, her 
father’s hired man, was driving over the 
mezquite prairie on the way to church. 

“You wouldn’t have a seat in the buggy if we 
had one,”’ cried her sister Millv, also jolted and 
cross. ‘‘Not if you are older’n me, and think 
yourself a young lady. There wouldn’t be 
room for but two, and I’d be one of them 
two. Or Henry would stop goin’ a-horse- 
back to drive it, and he’d be for takin’ 
Warren in aside him.” 

“*Mandy could have my seat,”’ said 
Warren, the nine-year-old boy, who sat 
beside Danewood on the board in front. 

He turned to smile at Amanda. 

“You aint got no seat to give 'way in no 
buggy,’ snapped Amanda. ‘Just you keep 
them big teeth of yourn out of sight now, 
and stop squintin’ that way in the sun. 
You're ugly enough without that, anyhow.” 

Warren looked hastily to the front, and 
became again as silentas Danewood. Pos- 
sibly the young man’s taciturnity accounted 
for part of Amanda’s ill-temper. He never 
gave her any attention, but always seemed 
absorbed in sad thoughts. Amanda and 
Milly agreed that he was ‘stiff and stuck 
up.” 

Now Danewood stared blankly at the 
vague outlines of the mezquite-trees which 
extended in every direction around the 
Texan road. At all times ghostly-looking, 
because of the light color of their bark and 
foliage, the mezquites now looked doubly 
“lonesome,"’ for the month was December 
and they were denuded of leaves. 

The two girls continued to wrangle about 
the desired buggy till Warren, whose eyes 
had been roving among the mezquites, 
turned round again : 

“’Mandy,”’ said he, ‘if I could find that 
there treasure you could have a buggy.”’ 

“Could I?’’ Amanda screamed. ‘Well, 
you, Warren Knox Almstead, for a boy 
that’s got a old school teacher a-braggin’ 
on him for good spellin’ and writin’ and 
sich, you beat anything ever I seen for no 
sense !"’ 

Warren was silent after that. He had 
Henry's word for the treasure. Henry was 
his grown-up brother, his idol, and Henry 
had told him a tale of gulf pirates and of 
much treasure brought inland here and 
buried on the mezquite prairie. 

Henry had made up the whole story as 
he went along, and had been much amused 
at “the little bub’’ taking it for truth. 

“Well, if it aint true, it ought to be,” 


Henry said, when his mother remonstrated wath | 


him. “A treasure might jist as well be here as 
anywhere; it would come in handy, I know. 
Jist you hunt, little bub, at the foot of some 
gnarled old musquite. That's where you'll find 
it.” So Warren had sought again. 

After the return from church, he resumed the 
search with a new vigor. Henry, catching 
Sight of the familiar figure afar off,—blue jeans 
trousers and clean white Sunday shirt against a 
background of sombre mezquites,—little dreamed 
What the boy was seeking, for the big young 
man had long forgotten that story of his own 
manufacture. 

There was a summer sky above Warren, and 
yet it was the first day of December. A certain 
haziness was in the still air. The silence affected 
Warren; he thought something was going to 
happen to him—perhaps he was about coming 
upon the treasure! But it was to the whole land 
that something was going to happen—a norther. 

MN arren walked slowly, his eyes squinting and 
rae two big front teeth in full view. He had 
quite forgotten how ugly he was; indeed, he 
never thought of it except when Amanda reminded 
him, and just now he was intent on the treasure 
Which he was seeking in order that Amanda 
might have a buggy. 

How came that bleached skull of an ox there at 
the foot of a mezquite-tree? Was it a sign that 
= a was buried there? The mezquite 

* a “gnarled old tree’? such as Henry had 


tale told by Henry—tales in which the various 
skulls denoted the location of pirate hoards. So 


big | he easily dreamed this skull might signify the 


treasure’s burial-place. 

He did not go to work forthwith, because the 
day was Sunday, and one must not dig on a 
Sunday. He climbed the fence, and sat there, 





*Warren sat on the Fence-rider, 


absorbed in a day-dream of the treasure. So 
complete was his abstraction that he did not hear 
Danewood approaching till the young hired man 
almost stuinbled over the skull on which Warren’s 
eyes were fixed. 

Then the boy was ainazed to see that tears were 
flowing from the downcast eyes of Danewood, 
who went on all unaware that any human being 
had witnessed his weeping. 

Warren had never before seen a man cry. 
sat on the fence-rider, shocked. 
those tears, wondering what they might mean, 
till Henry came through the mezquites almost on 
Danewood’'s track. 

‘Hello, little Bub, Ing Boss!’’ cried Henry. 
‘Here you serjourning? Took up your roost 
with the buzzards, air ye? En I clean forgot 
your exsistence. Thought this big universe 
seemed mighty blank jist now all of a suddent. 
I was countin’ off my blessin’s, to keep from 
howln’ aloud of lonesomeness this glorious 
Sabbath day,—told ‘em off on my fingers,—and 
forgot you, the chief.” 

Warren laughed with delight at Henry's ‘big 
talk." 

“Do vou think a heap of me, shore enough, 
Henery ?"’ said he. 


He 


“Do I think a heap of you, shore enough, | 


Henery? Well, lemme see.’’ 


Henry pretended to think. 
“First, hev you been doin’ anything ‘thout my 
permission ? 


I don’t think nothin’ of no hittle 


He brooded over | 


boy if he ever jist even smiled ‘out askin’ me. 
Boys mustn't never do nothin’ ‘out consulting 
big brothers—nothin’.”* 
“I never do nothin’ ‘out askin’ you, Henery.” 
“That's right. But say, where is that coon 
Danewood—w here ? 


Canst ye, mighty brother, | 


a-seated on thy throne, a-viewing the surrounding | 


regions, tell me where ?"’ 


Warren doubled himself up in laughter. Such 
words—such words as Henry could utter! Then, 
sobered suddenly, he asked : 

‘Aint Mr. Danewood feelin’ bad about some- 
thing, Henery ?”’ 

“He is, Henery!’’ was the emphatic reply. 


shocked 


‘*He ran away from home, and now he’s ba-a-ing 
after his ma. We cow-boys promised to take 
him to see his ma when we take cattle to Kansas 
this spring—pore little feller! We're goin’ to let 
| him ride in the box behind a wagon with the 
| other right young calves.” 
| “Did he ran away from 
Henery ?” 
| ‘He runaway from home, I say, Henery. “Tis 
now some three years, Boss, so the story goes, 
since, a youth of sixteen sweet summers, he left 
| his father’s palatial residence in northern wilds 
and lit down here to drive cattle for Bedeman. 
And one day the cow-boys pretended he was 
going to stampede a herd—jist the sight of him— 
and Ben Dueberry says: 
‘Let's string him up to a tree quick—hang 
| him ‘fore he does any such mischief!’ 
‘And we jist went on pretendin’ like we’s goin’ 
| to do it, and he didn't seem to like it, so he come 
| over here and hired to pa to grub mezquites out 
of the new corn-field. He’s mighty sick—home- 
sick.” 
Henry began to walk away. 


home, vou say, 


| ‘*Henery,’”’ called Warren after hiin, *‘didn’t 
| you feel sorry for Mr. Danewood, the boys 
| a-treatin’ him that-a-way ?” 

‘Sorry ?”’ cried Henry, turning about. ‘Look- 
}a-here, you air a-thinkin’ without a permit! 
Where’ad you git that word? Folks mustn’t 


never git in a place where folks’ll be sorry for 
"em. I'll disinherit you, shore, if I hear of you 





sayin’ you're sorry for any one. You aint goin’ 
to git thanked for comin’ at any one with your 
sorry 

“No,” continued Henry, reflectively; ‘that’s 


He's got into the 
He aint goin’ to lay 
down and beller for his pa and ma to come help 
him out. They’re big rich folks up yonder, and 


one thing Danewood’s grit in. 
bog, and he’s goin’ through. 


his ma, I ‘spect, is a-takin’ on and a-takin’ on 
about her boy, not knowin’ where he is, and 
all that. But of course if he’s got any spunk 
he can’t let on to them now.” 

“But don’t he feel sorry,’ began Warren. “I, 


I mean jist think of his ma not knowin’ nothin’ 
*bout him!”’ 

“Stop it, stop it!” 

thinkin’ without my permit.” 


said Henry. ‘A- 

Then he walked away. 

3ut Warren must have gone on thinking. 
Certain it is that he sat there for an hour 
or more, looking very grave, and certain 
it is also, that then he went straight home 
and took from his little trunk in the shed- 
room his paper, pen and ink. Then he sat 
down to write, with his lips tirmly set and 
his eyes well open. 

In due time his letter, dropped by his 
hands in the Keyville post-office, 
reached a far Northern city. It ran: 

Dear Frienp.—I seat myself to drop 
you a few lines, to let you know I am well 


own 


and doing well, and hope you are enjoying 
the same blessing. And your son is duing 
mighty well. I want not to 
oneasy. He aint been doin’ no such hard 


work except grubbing mezquite stumps off 


his ma be 


of the prairie, and if he keeps on he will 
get rich. 

He gets fifteen dollars a month and find, 
and I think will get rich at it, not spending 
nothing hardly. He don’t never drink nor 
play cards nor nothing—just steady, 
and mighty sick he is now. So I just write 
myself and let you know. 

If ever you come this way 


as 


you must 
stop and see us. Our latch-string is always 
on the outside, as the saying is, and things 
mighty fine if the mezquites is sorter lone- 
some, some folks thinks, but they aint. I 
told Mr. 
homesick, will close saving 
Soon to Your Friend till Death, 

G. W. K. ALMSTEAD. 


is mighty 
Write 


done you Danewood 


so | 


A wild norther came roaring down that 
Sunday night. Henry and Danewood were 
glad to sit by the mezquite-root fire all the 
next day after they had once got to the 
corn-cribs to feed hogs and horses. 

The poor starved cattle stood about in 
fence-corners, shivering; they were never 
fed, but lived on what green they could 
find through all weathers. Many a one, as 
Henry said, ‘‘went up” that night—lay 
down and died. 

‘The cattle’s begun to die already,’ said 

Henry, a few days later. ‘1 don’t know what 
they’ll do by spring if we have sech a hard 
winter as I believe we goin’ to have.”’ 

‘The cattle aint the only ones that I do’ know 
how’s going to stand it,’’ said Mrs. Almstead. 
“There’s that boy, Danewood. He’s gone to bed 
there in the shed-room. The northers don't agree 
with him no better than they do with the cattle 
—he’s a-coughin’, and he won’t take 
half the quinine I gives to you all.” 

At the end of the week Danewood was well 
again, declared himself so, to escape Mrs. 
Almstead's doses. Then he got out to work just 
in time to be exposed in the next norther. So 
again he lay in the shed-room, his head hot, 


more’n 


or 


his hands cold, a pain in his side, and the 
same old cough. 
The weather was against him from the he- 


ginning, they said,—his nurses,—all those cow- 
boys who had treated him so roughly. They 
strove their best to save him now. But it was bad 
weather for pneumonia, and the wind whistled 
through the cracks that ventilated the Almstead 
house. 

‘*He’ll die,’”’ old Doctor Waggoner was heard 
to say. ‘Can't live. System run down, and 
heart wrong.”’ 

But one day there came to the Almstead door 
a belated telegram, and following fast it, 
young Danewood's father and mother. 

“It’s astonishing,’’ said the old doctor a week 
later, ‘‘what good nursing can do, and I thonght 
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they did pretty well for Danewood before his 
mother came, too. But you see a mother’s a 
mother. He's almost ready to go home with her 
now.”’ 

“And haven't they found out yet, doctor,” 
asked a neighbor, ‘bout that telegram to G. W. 
Kk. Almstead, when Almstead his initials is 
Henry Clay? And how'd they git word so’s 
to git here jist in the nick of time ?”’ 

“Oh, they found out all about that—the Alm- 
steads have. It was their boy Warren that wrote. 


He'd found a old envelope with the old Dane- | 


wood’s name on it and address. Warren picked 
it up where Danewood had thrown it away,— 
picked it up to copy the handwrite,—he was sich a 
boy, you see, for writing, and that was a fine 
hand, he thought, for a copy. Well, that boy 
took a notion to write to the address, and he 
went to tell ‘em—we suppose—that young Dane- 
wood was homesick. But what he said was, 
‘mighty sick.’ ” 

“It was jist Warren's smartness,’ Mrs. Alm- 
stead explained to the same neighbor next day. 
“Why, Mr. Perkins, you don’t know what a hoy 
that is. Mis’ Danewood, she’s been talkin’ about 
him. She says he’s a perfect treasure, and his 
pa ‘lowed Warren was a treasure, he’s sech a 
good, careful, thoughtful sort of a boy, always 
studyin’ "bout others. Warren, he opened his 
eyes wide at his pa.” 

“Don't forgit to tell him ‘bout the telegraft,”’ 
whispered Milly. ‘A real live telegraft we got, 
Mr. Perkins. Sent all the way, and then out 
here from Keyville—sent tryin’ to find out some- 
thin’. The folks in Keyville, they found out 
by that telegraft there was some Almsteads in 
this country! And they had to send it with a 
horse and messenger!" 


“And we'got the telegraft—we got it,”’ Amanda | 


finished. ‘“I’d most as soon have a real, live 
telegraft as a—as a 
buggy—'cept it was 
directed to G. W. K. 
Almstead, this here 
smart thing, as he 
thinks hisself. Hum! 
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| never knowed of, and I’m going to dig for it now. 
Oh, I'm a-going to dig around the roots of this 
| here fambly-tree generally !”’ 
Warren did not quite understand, but some- 
how Henry’s words made him very happy. 
L. A. ERATH. 


” 
> 





FULFILMENT. 


All things fulfil their purpose, low or high ; 
There is no failure; death can never mar 
The least or Ty of the things that are ; 
Until our work is done, we cannot die. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDPAPA’S WOLF STORY. 


‘Tell us a story, grandpapa.”’ 

“One that will last all the evening, chickens ?’’ 

“Yes, grandpapa, darling,’’ said Jenny, while 
Jimmy clapped hands. 

‘‘What about ?”’ said the old lumber king. 

‘‘About when you were a boy.” 

‘«*When I was a boy,”’ said the old gentleman, 
taking Jenny on his knee and putting his arm 
round Jimmy, ‘‘the boys and girls were as fond 
of stories as they are now. Once when I was a 
boy I said to my grandfather, ‘Tell me a story, 
grandpa,’ and he replied, ‘When I was a boy the 
boys were as fond of stories as they are now; for 
once when I was a boy I said to my grandfather, 
‘Tell me a story, grandpa, —’’’”’ 

‘Why, it seems to go on just the same story, 
grandpapa,"’ said Jenny. 

“That's not the end of it, Jenny dear,”’ said 
grandpapa. 

*‘No-o?”’ said Jenny, dubiously. 

Jimmy said nothing. He lived with his grand- 


only, and was not 
well enough acquaint- 
ed with the old gentle- 
man to know that he 
would soon tire of the 
old joke, and reward 





they must ’a’ thought 
we had mighty fool 
men down here!"’ 

“G. W. K. Alm- 
stead,”’ said Henry, 
who had sat in a 
silence which his little 
brother did not like, 
“claim your telegram 
they seem to think so 
big. It was yours, 
i 

G. W. K. Alinstead 
laughed slightly, as 
he always did when 
Henry honored him with a word. But he grew 
serious then again, immediately, and he kept a 
steadfast eye on his brother’s face. 

Henry himself was serious. It was not until 
the room had been left to him and to the little 
boy, still regarding him wistfully, that he aroused 
himself, pushed his big gray hat from his brow, 
pushed it off by accident, and hastened to put 
it back in place on his locks, where it stayed ever, 
save at meal times. Henry spoke: 

“You've deceived me. I’m filled with grief. 
You, too, Boss. What have you to say in your 
own defence ?"’ 

‘I knowed it!’’ cried the little boy, sadly. “I 
knowed you'd disown me, Henery. I knowed 
you'd disown and disinterit me, but I couldn’t 
help it. I couldn’t help it, anyway. You'd 
‘a’ disowned me, I mean, anyway, ’cause—I’ll 
jist tell it now—I'm sorry all the time; I am. 
They aint nary minute I aint sorry for some- 
body, and you said I mustn't be. I’m sorry for 
"Mandy right now. She wanted a buggy, and 
I never found the treasure. I dug and dug; I 
wanted to git a buggy for Mandy so bad!”’ 

His small breast heaved, but Henry, looking at 
him, did not speak. Henry, still looking at him, 
drew his hat down over his eyes. 

“And I wanted his ma to know so bad,” 








continued Warren. ‘I thought what if you was | 
‘way away from home. What if you was ‘way | 


up north with tears in your eyes, Henery,— | 


tears,—and nobody was good to you ? 

He had no more to say. But still Henry did | 
not speak. It was a long time before Henry | 
spoke. | 

“Warren,” he said at last in such an altered | 
voice that the little boy’s eves became even more 
serious, “I don’t mind tellin’ vou now that it 
would ’a’ made me feel pretty bad, if that there 





| seventy-three grandpapas back !"" 


patient children by a | 
good story. 

“Shall I go on with 
the story, Jenny ?”’ 
said grandpapa. 

“Oh yes, grandpa- 


‘‘Well, then, when 
that grandpa was a 
boy he said to his 
grandfather, ‘Tell me 
a story, grandpapa,’ 
and his grandfather 
replied —’’ 

Jenny soon listened 
with a demure smile of attention. 

“Do you like this story, dear?’’ said grand- 
papa, after pursuing the repetition for some 
minutes longer. | 

‘Tl shall, grandpapa, darling. It must be very 
good when you come to the grandfather that told 
it. Ll like to think of all my grandfathers, and | 
great, great, great, greater, greatest, great, great- 
grandpapas all telling the same story.’* 

“Yes, it's a genuine family story, Jenny, and 
you're a little witch.’” The old gentleman kissed 
her. ‘*Well, where was 1? Oh, now I remember! 
And that grandpapa said to his grandfather, ‘Tell 
mea story, grandpapa,’ and his grandpapa replied, 
‘When I was a young fellow —’”’ 

“Now it’s beginning!’ cried Jimmy, clapping 
his hands, and shifting to an easier attitude by 
the old man’s easy-chair. 

Grandpapa looked comically at Jimmy, and 
said, *‘His grandfather replied, ‘When I was a 
young fellow —’”’ 

The faces of the children had become painfully | 
long. | 

** One rainy dav I took my revolver —’ 
!”’ cried Jenny. | 

| 





” 


“Revolver! Grandpapa! 
“Yes, dear.” 

‘An American revolver, grandpapa ?”” 
“Certainly, dear.”’ 

‘And did he tell the story in English ?”’ 

“Yes, pet.” 

“But, grandpapa, darling, that grandpapa was 


“About that, my dear.” 

“I kept count, grandpapa.”’ 

“And don't vou like good old-fashioned stories, 
Jenny ?” 

“Oh yes, grandpapa, but revolvers—and Ameri- 


cans—and the English language! Why, it was 
more than twenty-two hundred years ago, grand- 


hoy, Danewood, after the way us fellows treated | papa, darling !’’ 


him, had ‘a’ died here away from his folks. I 


‘Ha! ha! You never thought of that, Jimmy! 


believe his mother’s gittin’ here just when she did, | Oh, you've been at school, Miss Bright-eyes! 


saved him. I was a-thinkin’ some of telegraphin’ 
but it was too late. 

“I say you done me a favor writin’ that letter, | 
and I’m obleeged to you. If you did go and 
meddle inter other folks’s affairs, a thing I de- 


Kiss me, vou little rogue. Now listen. 


“AVhen J was a young fellow —”’ 

-**You yourself, grandpapa ?"’ 

“Yes, Jenny.”’ 

“I’m so glad it was vou yourself! I like my 


spise folks a-doing, I don't believe you'll be | own grandpapa’s stories best of all.’’ 


hurt with meddling when vou git to be the man 
I see you're going to be, and I tell you this, I’m 
proud of you. 

“Mrs. Danewood she kissed you yesterday, 


“Thank you, my dear. After that I must be 


very entertaining. Yes, I'll tell my best story of 
all—and Jimmy has never heard it. Well, when 
I was a young fellow of seventeen I was clerk in 
and said vou was a treasure. Now let me tell | a lumber shanty on the Sheboiobonzhegunpasha- 


you "bout that treasure what you mustn't hunt no | geshickawigamog River.” 


more. I've found it.” | 
‘*Where ?’’ cried Warren, eagerly. ‘*‘Where ?”’ 
‘‘Here,”’ said Henry, laying a big hand on | 


the small hoy’s shoulder. ‘It’s a treasure that I | Remembering it is the difficulty, dear—see if it | once I don’t know, for I could not see down: and/at me worse than politicians at a 


**How did you erer learn that name, grandpapa, | 


darling ?"’ cried Jenny. 


“Oh, I could learn things in those days. | 


|a pack of wolves trotting lazily toward me on the 
| snow that covered the ice. I was sure they had 


| carrying. 
| snow-shoes. 


| gone in a moment, like little Red Riding 


isn't. Ill give you a nice new ten-dollar bill if 
you tell me that name to-morrow.” 

Jenny bent her brows and tried so hard to 
recall the syllables that she almost lost part of the 
story. Grandpapa went steadily on: 

“One day in February, when it was too rainy 
for the men to work, and just rainy enough to go 
deer-shooting if you hadn’t had fresh meat for 
five months, I took to the woods with my gun, 
revolver, hatchet and dinner. All the fore part 
of the day I failed to get a shot, though I saw 
many deer on the hem- 
lock ridges of Sheboi 
—that’s the way it 
begins, Jenny, and 
Sheboi we called it. 

‘But late in the 
afternoon I killed a 
buck. I eut off a 
haunch, lifted the 
carcass into the low 
boughs of a spruce, 
and started for camp, 
six miles away, across 
snowy hills and frozen 
lakes. The snow-shoe- 
ing was heavy, and I 
feared I should not 
get in before dark. 
The Sheboi country 
was infested with 
wolves —”’ 

“Bully! It’s a wolf story!’ said Jimmy. 
Jenny shuddered with delight. 

“As I went along you may be sure I never 





When she saw he was joking, she cried: ‘“‘But you | 
weren’t eaten, grandpapa. You were too brave.” 

“Ah, I hadn’t thought of that. Perhaps Vd 
better not tell the story. You'll have a worse 
opinion of my courage, my dear.” 
“Of course you Aad to run from wolves, grand- | 
papa!”’ said the little girl. 

“I'll bet grandpapa didn’t run then, miss,”’ | 
said Jimmy. “I'll bet he shot them with his | 
gun.” 

“He couldn’t—could you, grandpapa? There) 
were too many. Of course grandpapa had to 
run. That wasn’t being cowardly. It was just— 
just—running.”” 

“No, Jenny, I didn’t run a yard.” 

“Didn't I tell you?’’ cried Jimmy. ‘“Grand- 
papa shot them with his gun.”’ 

“You're mistaken, Jimmy.”’ 

“Then you must—no, for you're here—you 
weren't eaten up?” said wondering Jenny. 

‘““No, dear, I wasn’t eaten up.” 

“Oh, Iknow! The wolves didn't come!"’ cried 
Jimmy, who remembered one of his grandpapa’s 
stories having ended in that unhappy way. 

“Oh, but they did, Jimmy !”’ 

“Why, grandpapa, what did you do?” 

‘*I climbed into a hollow tree.”’ 

“Of course!’ said both children. 

‘Now I’m going to tell you a true wolf story, 
and that’s what few grandpapas can do out of 
their own experience. 

“T was resting on the shore of a lake, with my | 
snow-shoes off to ease my sore toes, when I saw 





not seen me. Right at my elbow was a big 


| hollow pine. It had an opening down to the 


ground, a good deal like the door of a sentry-box. 

“There was a smaller opening about thirty | 
feet higher up. I had looked up and seen this | 
before I saw the wolves. Then I rose, stood for | 
a moment in the hollow, and climbed up by my | 


| feet, knees, hands and elbows till I thought my | 


feet were well above the top of the opening. | 


Dead wood and dust fell as I ascended, but 
I hoped the wolves had not heard me.” 

“Did they, grandpapa ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps not at first, Jenny. But maybe 
they got a scent of the deer meat I was 
At any rate, they were soon 
snapping and snarling over it, and my 
Gobble-de-gobble, yip, yap, 
snap, growl, snarl, gobble—the meat was all 


Hood.”” 

“Why, grandpapa! The wolf didn't eat 
little Red Riding Hood. The boy came in 
time—don’t vou remember ?”’ 

‘Perhaps you never read my Red Riding 
Hood, Jenny,”’ said the old gentleman, 
laughing. ‘‘Atany rate, the wolves lunched 
at my expense, yet I hoped they wouldn't 
be polite enough to look round for their 
host. But they did inquire for me—but 
not very politely, I must say. They seemed 
in bad humor—perhaps there hadn't been 
enough lunch to go round.” 

“The greedy things! A whole haunch 
of venison!"’ cried Jenny. 

*Ah, but | had provided no currant-jelly 
with it, and of course they were vexed. If you! 
ever give a dinner party to wolves, don’t forget | 
the currant-jelly, Jenny. How they velled for | 


| it—Cur-r-r-rant-jell-yell-yell-elly-yell ! That's the 


way they went. 
‘And they also said, Yorw—yow—there's—you | 


—no— desser-r-rt — either - -yowu—youw! Perhaps 





thought my grandchildren would be pleased to | 

have me in danger of being eaten up by wolves.”’ | few moments. Some stood looking much inter- 
Jenny looked shocked at the imputation. | ested at the lower opening, as terriers do at the 

|Grandpapa watched her with twinkling eyes. ' hole where a rat has disappeared. 

father, and knew his ways. Jenny came on visits | 


| then they screamed for me. It was an uncomfort- 
| ably close scream, chickens. My feet must have 
been lower down than I thought, for one fellow’. 
| nose touched my moccasin as he jumped.” 

*O grandpapa! If he had caught your foot!" 

“But he didn’t, Jenny, dear. He caught 
something worse. 

‘When he tumbled back he must have falley 
on the other fellows, for there was a great 
snapping and snarling and yelping all at once. 

‘Meantime | tried to go up out of reach. It 
was easy enough. But 
with every fresh hola 
I took with shoulders, 
elbows, hands and 
feet, the dead old wood 
crumbled and broke 
away, so that thick 
dust filled the hollow 
tree. 

“IT was afraid | 
should be suffocated. 
But up I worked till 
at last I got to the 
upper hole and stuck 
out my head for fresh 
air. 

“There I was, pret- 
ty comfortable for a 
little while, and I easily 
supported my weight 
by bending my back, 
thrusting with my feet and holding on the edge 
| of the hole by my hands. 

“After getting breath I gave my attention to the 
wolves. They did not catch sight of me for a 


**Dust still came from it to the open air. Some 
wolves sneezed; others sat and squealed with 
annoyance, as Bruno does when vou close the 
door on him at dinner time. They were disgusted 


|at my concealment. Of course you have a pretty 


good idea of what they said, Jenny. 

“No, grandpapa. The horrid, cruel things! 
What did they say ?” 

“Weil, of course wolf talk is rude, even savage, 
and dreadfully profane. As near as I could 
make out, one fellow screamed, ‘Shame, boy, 
taking an unfair advantage of poor, starving 
wolves!’ It seemed as if another fellow yelled, 
‘You young coward!’ A third cried, ‘Oh, yes. 
you think you're safe, do you?’ A fourth, 
‘Yow—yow—but we can wait till vou come 
down!’”’ 

Grandpa mimicked the wolfish voices and louks 
so effectively that Jenny was rather alarmed. 

“One old fellow seemed to suggest that they 
should go away and look for more venison for 
supper, while he kept watch on me. At that 
there was a general howl of derision. ‘They 
seemed to me to be telling the old fellow that they 
were just as fond of boy as he, and that they 
understood his little game. 

“The old chap evidently tried to explain, but 
they grinned with all their teeth as he turned 
from one to another. You must not suppose, 
chickens, that wolves have no sense of humor. 
Yet, poor things —"’ 

**Poor things! Why, grandpapa!”’ 

“Yes, Jenny; so lean and hungry, you kuow. 
Then one of them suddenly caught sight of my 
head, and didn’t he yell! ‘There he is—look up 
the tree!” cried Mr. Wolf. 

‘For a few moments they were silent. Then 
they sprang all at once, absurdly anxious to get 
nearer to me, twenty-five feet or so above their 
reach. On falling, they tumbled into several 
heaps of mouths and legs and tails. After scuffing 
and separating, they gazed up at me witli silent 
longing. I should have been very popular fora 


few minutes had I gone down ” 





Jenny shuddered, and then nestled closer to her 
grandfather. 

Don’t be afraid, Jenny. They didn’t eat me- 
not that time. After a few moments’ staring I 


became very impolite. ‘Boo-ooh!’ said I. ‘Yab- 
ha-ha!’ said I. ‘You be shot!’ I cried. — 
'resented it. Even wolves love to be gently 


they wanted me to explain. At any rate, they | addressed. 


put their heads into the opening—how many at | 


. ling 
“They began yelling, snarling and how!ins 


sarcastic 
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member of the opposite party. I imitated them. 
Nevertheless, I was beginning to be frightened. 
The weather was turning cold, night was coming 
on, and I didn’t like the prospect of staying till 
morning. 

‘All of a sudden I began laughing. I had till 
then forgotten my pistol and pocketful of car- 
tridges. There were seventeen nice wolves —”’ 

“Nice! Why, grandpa!” 

“They seemed rery nice wolves when I recol- 
lected the county bounty of six dollars for a 
wolf's head. Also, their skins would fetch two 
dollars apiece. ‘Why,’ said 1, ‘my dear wolves, 
you’re worth one hundred and thirty-six dollars.’ 

“Don't you wish you may get it!" said they, 
sneering. 

“*You're worth one hundred and thirty-six 
dollars,’ I repeated, ‘and yet you want to sponge 
on a poor boy for a free supper! Shame!’” 

“Did you say it out loud, grandpapa ?” 

“Well—no, Jenny. 


at the time. I was feeling for my pistol. 
I tugged it out of its case at my waist, my knees, 
arms and all lost their hold, and down I fell.”’ 
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| “And you got only eighty dollars, instead of 


Her wedding was an event never to be forgotten 


one hundred and thirty-six, grandpapa,’’ said | while Lucindy lived to keep its memory green 


Jimmy, ruefully. 

“Well, Jimmy, that was better than furnishing 
the pack with raw boy for supper.” 

“Ts that all, grandpapa ?"’ 

“Yes, Jenny, dear.”’ 

“Do tell us another story.” 

‘Not to-night, chickens. Not to-night. Grand- 
papa is old and sleepy. Good night, dears; and 
if you begin to dream of wolves, be sure you 
change the subject.”’ 

Grandpapa walked slowly up-stairs. 

“Can you make different dreams 
Jimmy ?” said Jenny. 

‘You goose! Grandpapa was pretending.”’ 


come, 


Epwarp W. THomson. 
a 
For the Companion. 
“PO’ OLE MIS’.” 


In Two CHaprers.—Cuaprer I. 


It's a thing I might have | 
said, you know; but I didn’t exactly think of it | 
Just as | 


A Long Waiting. 


‘“Grandpapa, dear /*’ Jenny nervously clutched | 


him. 

“I didn’t fall far, pet. But the dust! Talk of 
sweeping floors! The whole inside of the tree 
below me, borne down by my weight, had 
fallen in chunks and dust. There I was, 
gasping for breath, and the hole eight feet 
above my head. The lower entrance was of 
course blocked up by the rotten wood.” 

‘‘And they couldn't get at you ?” 

“No, Jimmy; but I was in a dreadful 
situation. At first I did not fully realize 
it. Choking for air, my throat filled with 
particles of dry rot, I tried to climb up again. 

“But the hollow had become too large. 
Nothing but a round shell of sound wood, 
a few inches thick, was left around me. 
With feet, hands, elbows and back, I strove 
to ascend as before. But I could not. 

“When I pushed with my feet I could 
only press my back against the other side 
of the enlarged hole. I was _ horrified. 
Indeed, I thought the tree would be my 
coffin. 

‘There I stood, breathing with difficulty 
even when I breathed through my capuchin, 
which I took off my blanket overcoat. 
And there, I said to myself, I was doomed 
to stand till my knees should give way and 
my head fall forward, and some day, after 
many years, the old tree would blow down, 
and out would fall my r-rattling bo-o-nes.”’ 

*‘Don't—please, grandpapa!’’ Jenny was 
trying to keep from crying. 

“In spite of my vision of my own skull 
and crossbones,"’ went on grandpapa, 
solemnly, “‘I was too young to despair 
wholly. I was at first more annoyed than 
desperate. To be trapped so, to die in a 
hole when I might have shot a couple of 
wolves, and split the heads of one or two 
more with my hatchet before they could 
have had boy for supper — this thought 
made me very angry. And that brought 
me to thinking of my hatchet. 

“It was, I remembered, beneath my feet 
at the bottom of the lower opening. If | 
could get hold of it, I might use it to chop 
a hole through my prison wall. 

“But to burrow down was clearly impos- 
sible. Nevertheless, I knelt to feel the 
punky stuff under my feet. The absurdity 
of trying to work down a hole without 
having, like a squirrel, any place to throw 
out the material, was plain. 

“But something more cheerful occurred 
tome. As I knelt, an object at my back 
touched my heels. It was the brass point 
of my hunting-knife sheath. Instantly I 
Sprang to my feet, thrust my revolver back 
into its case, drew the stout knife and 
drove the blade into the shell of pine. 

“In two minutes I had scooped the 
through. In five minutes I had my face at a 
small hole that gave me fresh air. In half an 
hour I had hacked out a space big enough to put 
my shoulders through. 

“The wolves, when they saw me again, were 
delighted. As for me, I was much pleased to see 
them, and said so. At the compliment they licked 
their jaws. They thought I was coming down, 
but I had something important to do first. 

“I drew my pistol. 


Colt’s revolver. With the first round of seven 


shots I killed three, and wounded another badly.’’ | 


“Then the rest jumped on them and ate them 
all up, didn't they, grandpapa ?”’ 

“No, Jimmy, I’m glad to say they didn’t. 
Wolves in Russian stories do, but American 
Wolves are not cannibalistic; for this is a civilized 
country, you know. 

“These wolves didn’t even notice their fallen 
friends. They devoted their attention wholly to 


me, and I assure you, chickens, that I was much | 


Stratified at that. 
. “I loaded again. It was a good deal of trouble 
'n those days, when revolvers wore caps. I 
almed very carefully, and killed four more. The 
other ten then ran away—at least some did; three 
could drag themselves but slowly. 

“After loading again I dropped down, and 


—V for camp. Next morning we came back 
n 


Wounded ."* 





blade | 


It was a big, old-fashioned | 


Sot ten skins, after looking up the three | 


Mrs. Nick O. Demus. 


with discoursing upon it. When she took her 
ease in her cushioned chair, at the end of her 
day’s work, it was her wont to remind Demus of 
all the pleasing features of the occasion. 

Chief among these were the 
in the vard, and “loaden 
Lucindy’s memory expanding over the glories of 
departed days, as the years went had 
increased those tables from time to time, until 
they numbered six. But for the life of him, 
Demus could remember only two. 

He was, however, too discreet to contradict a 
woman whose ‘“‘management’’ was so uncommon. 
To every magnified detail he invariably replied, 
“Yes, Lucindy, I remembers.”’ 

Lucindy’s management had been the chief 
factor in their prosperity since she and Demus set 
up for themselves on the outskirts of Rodney, 
many miles away from the old plantation. 
Demus would have been well content, when the 

| war ended, to go on planting the old Seacroft 
acres on shares. But the place had passed into 
the hands of strangers, who did not keep up the 
old state, and Lucindy grew so to hate the old | 
plantation in its new hands, that Demus was | 


long tables set out 
wid abundance.” 


by, 
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“By de blessin’ o' de Lord,’ Lucindy devoutly 
prophesied, ‘‘we ‘wan secure a shelter beginst 
ole We 
married, an’ dem six or seben tables was spread.’ 

Lucindy, counting the years that had 
elapsed since that wedding-feast, made it clear 
that be near fifty. Though 


memory took unblushing liberties with the array 


age. was voung, de time we was fust 
up 


their age must her 


of tables at her wedding, her calculations 
regarding time were to be depended upon, as 
Demus knew. 
*“An’ no child’en ter look to! We better tek 
care 0’ ou'selves,’’ Lucindy concluded, sagely. 
“Well, we is strong vit ter work, bless de 


Lord,”’ said Demus, with unction, ‘‘an’ ‘cute ter 


save; an’ I’m bound ter put a lean-to beginst 
dish yer house ‘fo’ shortly.” 

“A lean-to would suttinly be convenient,” 
Lucindy agreed; “but doan’ you go ter be too 
bum ptious.”’ 


She was always warning Demus that some- 
thing might happen to take down their presump- 
tuous pride. 

“Remember ole mis’,”’ 


she counselled, solemn- 
ly; “how she hilt her head high wid de pride 
o’ de fambly name; an’ her heart was swellin’ 
wid her expectations in her only chile. Po’ ole 


This was the name by which Aunt Lucindy | glad to follow the lead of her ambition and seek | mis’! she was married many a year hefo’ de 


| announced herself when she ceased to be a slave, | his fortune in Rodney. 


Mis’! 


and left the old plantation for the far away town 
of Rodney. 
upon the ladies of the Seacroft family. Here 
she had acquired certain ‘‘grand notions’ 
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From her earliest years, Lucindy | Town. 
had lived in the “gre’t house,"’ in attendance | held in scorn. 


which | 


were not to be eradicated by her marriage with a | 


field hand. 

Her husband, Nicodemus, commonly called 
Demus, was, moreover, no ordinary field hand. 
His skill, judgment, fidelity and diligence had 


post of “foreman of the crop’’ on the ‘“‘Home 
Place’*—the division of the Seacroft Plantation 
on which the family mansion stood. 

So, though Lucindy gave herself great airs 
in her young days, she knew that she was doing 
very well to marry Demus, instead of Luxem- 
bourg the coachman, or Raleigh the butler, either 
of whom put on as many airs as Lucindy herself. 

It had been a grand wedding, for Lucindy was 
a favorite in the house, as Demus was a favorite 
on the plantation. Madam Seacroft set forth 
a great feast, with music and dancing, and an 
illumination of the grounds; for it was in the 
summer time, when the crops were laid by. 


The ceremony was performed on the back 
piazza by Madam Seacroft’s own pastor, an 
Episcopalian clergyman who came up from 
Bartley Town and wore his robes. That no 


distinction should be wanting to the occasion, 
young Bushnell Seacroft, the heir of the house, 
| presented the clergyman a fee in gold. 





won for him, quite early in life, the responsible 


| 


livin’ fur true? 


Lucindy would not consent to live at Bartley 
That insignificant village she had always 
Rodney, she argued, had more 
people, and gave them a better chance to earn 
and save enough money to buy a place of their 
own, some day. 

So the move to Rodney was made. Demus, 
following his vocation, betook himself to raising 
garden crops; but Lucindy, with a loftier esti- 
mate of her abilities, affixed to their door a sign 
which read thus : 

Mrs. Nick O. Demvs, 
TAKER OF Jons. 

Lucindy could read and write. Her familiarity 
with the visiting cards of Madam _ Seacroft’s 
acquaintances had developed the idea of the triple 
name, as she conceived her husband’s to be. 

For the rest, she knew that her qualifications 
were not only varied, but first-rate. She was 
an expert laundress, an irreproachable lady’s- 
maid, an unrivalled sick-nurse, an excellent 
cook, and she understood dining-room service 
to perfection. 

Mrs. Nick O. Demus, therefore, was 
out of a *‘job."’ It mattered little to her that her 
employers never called her anything but Lucindy, 
or Lucindy Demus. Her dignity was satisfied 
by the sign over her dvor. 

With industry, thrift and self-denial, 
two black people had saved enough in ten vears 
to make the last payment on their little place, 
which they had bought *-on time.”’ 


seldom 


these 


| Lord 


blessed her, an’'a Bushnell Seacroft was 
boun’ ter be de worl’s wonder. An’ whar 
he now ?”’ 

groaned dis- 
Much of good 


Lucindy 


Demus, for answer, only 
mally and shook his head. 
and much of both 
remembered of Bushnell Seacroft. 

The brown-haired, 
man had 


beauty and an unbridled spirit. 


evil he and 


brown-eved young 
wonderful 

He had 
been the pride of the whole plantation, the 
idol of his mother, the hope of his stately 
old father, and the grief and 
whe loved him. 

Young Marse Bushnell had the 
chief promoter of the fun and frolic at the 
wedding of Lucindy and Demus. Ina 
spirit of rivalry, little Archer Bushneil, 
Madam Seacroft’s eight-year-old nephew, 
when the merriment was at its height, fired 


been dowered with a 


shame of all 


been 


off his toy cannon with so heavy a charge 
of powder that it burst, and cut the rash 
young gunner deeply over the left eyebrow. 

It was Bushnell Seacroft who bore the 
child the and the 
wound before Seacroft could dis- 


house, dressed 
Madam 
cover what had happened. 

In less than two vears after that gala- 
night, Bushnell Seacroft, not yet of 
quitted his home never to return. 

“Him an’ 
gether, time de boy tuk mannish notions,” 
Lucindy averred. 

‘He was roisterous,”’ 
reluctantly. 
on him.” 

‘An’ hit wore ole mawster out,’’ Lucinds 
declared. ‘Dat what killed suddent 
Ole mis’ she was stouter in her sperrit, 


into 


age, 


ole mawster couldn’ gee to- 


Demus admitted, 


“But ole mawster was hard 


him 
50. 
an’ she hilt on ter hope. Po’ ole mis’.”’ 

“An’ ter think Marse Buslinell had ter 
go git hisse’f killed in de wah, same like 
he was nobody i partic’lar,’” sighed 
Demus, resentfully. 

But Lucindy was proud to remember 
that Bushnell Seacroft had met death at 
Shiloh. ‘It was like Marse Bushnell to go 
stret into danger,’’ she said. 

She had never forgotten the name of that 
hattle-field, for ‘“‘ole mis’”’’ had talked of it 


n 


incessantly. ‘The hopeful mother could 
not understand that her son was dead. 
It was all a mistake of ‘the newspapers, 


she insisted. 

Bushnell would come home some day— 
it might be any day. She was always 
expecting him; and no one had the heart 
to contradict the fancy, for it was plain 
that Madam Seacroft’s reason had become, 

in a manner, unsettled. 

Such she left her old 
plantation home, at the close of the war, to go to 
her friends in the North, in the expectation of 
finding her son. 

Where she was at this day, 
lived, Lucindy did not know. 

The Bushnells had once lived in Rodney, but 
when Lucindy inquired for them, she learned that 
they had moved away, or married away, or died. 
The only traces of the family that she could find 
were some tombstones in the old cemetery and a 
certain dilapidated old house, isolated at the head 
of Cherokee Lane. 

This house, Lucindy discovered, had been the 
property of the Bushnells; but the people who 
occupied it were new-comers to Rodney, and they 
told her nothing except that they hired the house 
of an agent, and that the name of the owner was 
not Bushnell. 

“Ole mis’ mighty ole *bout now,’’ Lucindy 
commented, sadly, ‘for older'n a 
many yeahs. Her hair was a-tuhnin’ white befo’ 
ever dem seben tables was sot. Sho’ly de’ was 
nigh about seben tables, Demus ?” 

“Sho,”’ said Demus, ignoring the question of 
the tables. ‘Her hair whitenin’ ‘long 0’ 
Marse Bushnell’s roisterous ways, an’ he goin’ 
eginst de grain wid his paw.” 

**We was callin’ her ole mis’ befo’ de wah come 
Lucindy reminded him. “Oh, my po’ ole 
‘How come I study n’ so 


was her condition when 


or whether she still 


she was us 


was 


on,”’ 


mis’!"" she wailed. 
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constant ’bout ole mis’ dese days, Demus? I 
must be gittin’ ole, fur hit weights on my mind 
ter remember ole mis’ had so much trouble.” 
“Well, well, 1 ’spec’ ole mis* done dade,”’ said 
Demus consolingly; ‘‘an’ dat de eend o’ her 
trouble. Fur ole mis’ was a good ’oman. Ef 
her bade was high, her heart was soft. I sota 


* sto’ by ole mis’. Yit hit aint no use studyin’ of 


ole times,”’ he counselled, returning to the consid- 
eration of the present. ‘I’m gwan put in a order 
fur de lumber, an’ git dat lean-to by Christmas.” 

“Dat lean-to gwan be mighty convenient,”’ said 
Lucindy. ‘*Yit, whiles we aint got ter be top- 
lifted, we kin show fo’th a thankful sperrit by 
havin’ a tukky fur ou’ Christmas dinner.”’ 

So the lean-to was built and furnished as best 
might be. 


On the afternoon of Christmas eve Lucindy | 


walked to town, armed with a purse containing 
enough money for the purchase of Christmas 
cheer. It was nearly dark when her errand was 
done, and her basket being heavy with bundles, 
she took the street-car, which carried her within 
a short distance of her home. 

When Lucindy got out of the car with her 
heavy basket, a feeble old white lady, clad in 
shabby black, got out also. She tottered as she 
stepped upon the ground. Lucindy was always 
courteous. Dropping her basket, she put out her 
arms and kindly caught the slight, trembling 
figure. 

“She mought be a sperrit, fur all she weighs,” 
thought Lucindy, with a shiver of superstition. 

The car drove on, and she was left alone with 
this shadowy creature in the fast gathering gloom 
of the clouded skies, hardly a stone’s throw from 
the cemetery gate; and Lucindy believed in 
“‘sperrits.”’ 

The’ next moment Lucindy dropped into the 
sand of the street beside her basket. Her knees 


‘had gin clean away,"’ as she told Demus later the | 


same evehing. For it was the voice of Madam 
Seacroft that thanked her! 

“Ole mis’! ole mis’!"’ she gasped. 
livin’ fur true ?”’ 

She put out her hands to feel again the flimsy 
dress, while she gazed entreatingly into the dimly 
discernible, shadowy countenance that she half- 
expected to see fade away into nothingness. 

“Lucinda! Truly, | do—not—know,” Madam 
Seacroft answered, with stately pathos. 

Perhaps she had recognized Lucindy even as 
Lucindy had recognized her, by the voice. But 
she manifested no surprise at the meeting. 
Nothing would ever surprise ‘‘ole mis’ ”’ again. 

‘‘Rise,’’ she said, authoritatively, and Lucindy 
obeyed. ‘‘Have you seen Bushnell ?’’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

‘Land o’ glory, ole mis’!’’ exclaimed Lucindy, 
startled out of her recollection. ‘Is Marse 
Bushnell done come back? Den he warn’—” 
But suddenly she remembered, and her jaw fell. 

“If he had come back,’’ said Madam Seacroft, 
with dignity, ‘*I should not be asking if you had 
seen him.” 

‘““No'm,’’ Lucindy answered, humbly. ‘I aint 
seen him, not ter-day, ole mis’."" To herself she 
grumbled: ‘*What I doin’ wid Christmas fixin’s, 
an’ ole mis’ ’stracted ?”’ 

‘“*You have been gone a long time,’’ said Madam 
Seacroft, reprovingly. ‘And it is growing late.” 

“Hit done already growed dat,’’ responded 
Lucindy, recovering her presence of mind. ‘An’ 
you is been usened ter ‘tendance, ole mis’. Better 
lemme see you home. Lean on my arm, ole mis’; 
de way is rough.” 

“Ole mis’’’ was docile. She accepted the 
support of Lucindy’s strong arm, and directed her 
to the old house at the head of Cherokee Lane. 

**How long you been ter dat house, ole mis’ ?”’ 
Lucindy asked, in fear. 

She was not yet sure of the presence of the old 
lady in the flesh, and she would hardly have felt 
surprise to see the ethereal tigure vanish amid the 
surrounding shadows. The rising wind, it seemed, 
might whirl her away. 

“How should I be held to account for my 
movements, Lucinda ?’’ returned ‘‘ole mis’’’ with 
displeasure. ‘‘Am I not free to go and come as I 
list?” 

“Sho'ly, ole mis’, sho’ly.”’ 

“The house belongs to me,”’ said the old lady, 
loftily. 

“I’m pow’ful glad o° dat, ole mis’,’”’ said 
Lucindy. ‘Den you aint got no rent ter pay. 
But if hit aint rent, hit’s taxes,’’ she added, with 
the grievous afterthought of a property owner. 

‘‘“My man of business attends to all that,”’ said 
Madam Seacroft, serenely, ‘‘and the rent suffices. 
My wants are few." 

Reflecting upon this statement, Lucindy decided, 
with a sense of relief, that Madam Seacroft had 
some judgment left. But she took herself severely 
to task for lacking the wit to inquire of the house- 
agent about the property that once stood in the 
Bushnell name. 

‘*Hit would ‘a’ saved me one thump o’ s’prise,”’ 
she said to herself, pushing open the rickety gate, 
impatiently. 

As Madam Seacroft stepped within, a small 
bundle slipped from under her shawl. Lucindy 
caught it. 

“De law, ole mis’!’’ said she, reproachfully. 
‘*How come you aint gimme yo’ bundle ter tote ? 
An’ Lucindy sich a fool she aint remembered her 
manners ter ax if dey was any bundle!” 

‘Hush! hush!’* whispered ‘‘ole mis’,’’ myste- 
riously. ‘There are children in the house, and 
Christmas is coming!”’ 


“Be you 


, 











“I hope dey is good people in vo’ house, ole 
mis’!”’ said Lucindy, eying the bundle jealously. 
Wherefore, she thought, should ‘ole mis’ ”’ lavish 
her scanty means on strangers’ children, when 
she needed better clothes for herself ? 

“They are very good people, Lucinda,’* Madam 
Seacroft answered, as they passed up the long 
| walk to the porch. “But renting is ruinous to 
| property, and when Bushnell comes home we 
| shall not rent—we shall make repairs.” 

Lucindy stifled a groan. ‘Dish yer business 
gwan bust my heart,” she thought. Madam 
Seacroft prattled on: 

“] was so tired, Lucinda!” she explained, 
vaguely. ‘Everybody was kind, but my old 
friends died, and the young people were strangers 
to me, so I came away. This is my last piece of 
property, and I ought to look after it for 
| Bushnell’s sake. He will expect to find me here,”’ 
| she sighed. ‘You will keep a lookout for Bush- 
| nell, won’t you, Lucinda ?”’ she entreated. ‘*You 
and Demus.” 
| She stood quite still in her earnestness, with 
| her face upturned. She was a small woman, and 
| Lucindy, to whom she looked up in_ pathetic 
| appeal, was robust and tall. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





“Sho’ly we will, ole mis’; sho’ly dat we will!” 


Lucindy promised. 

| Ole mis’”’ was satisfied. 
she said, cheerfully. 

| Lucindy followed Madam Seacroft up-stairs, 
into a room scant of comforts. But ‘ole mis’”’ 
,; made no complaint. 

“You set down, now, ole mis’, an’ lemme put 
away yo’ things,’’ Lucindy commanded, with the 
| privilege of old times. 

“Ole mis’’’ smilingly submitted. After all 
| these years, each fell easily into the habit of the 
| old life. 

‘I’ve missed you, Lucinda,”’ sighed ‘‘ole mis’,”’ 
“and to-night I’m very tired.”’ 

“Yes, honey,’’ Lucindy answered soothingly. 
She busied herself about the room, deft of hand, 
light of foot, but her eyes were dim and her heart 
was heavy. 

‘“‘Has Demus been good to you, Lucinda ?’’ 
Madam Seacroft asked, suddenly. ‘*He promised 
me he would be.”’ 

‘Bless yo’ heart, ole mis’, Demus do de bes’ he 
kin. He aint furgittin’. Me ’n’ him was talkin’ 
*bout you on’y t'other day.”’ 

“Were you?” said ole mis’, with a pleased 
smile and a gentle yawn. ‘‘You may give me 
my prayer-book now, Lucinda, and I won’t keep 
you.” 

With this same formula she had been wont to 
dismiss her talkative tire-woman, in the old 
plantation days. The prayer-book was the very 
same that Lucindy had handed her many a night 
—much worn, now, with the usage of years. 

“Good night, ole mis’,"’ she said; ‘‘an’ may de 
Lord above grant you yo’ heart’s desire.” 

‘“‘Amen,"’ responded Madam Seacroft, devoutly, 
and knelt upon the rug. 

Lucindy went out, wiping her eyes, and conferred 
with Mrs. Barry, Madam Seacroft’s tenant. 

From her she learned that Madam Seacroft had 
come, three weeks before, with the agent who 
attended to the renting of the property, and had 
arranged to take her board out of the rent. 

“She may be childish in some respects,"’ said 
Mrs. Barry, ‘‘yet she seems to have plenty of 
business sense, too; and she is not whimsical 
except about having her meals in her room. 
To-day is the first time she has gone out.” 

‘Well,”’ said Lucindy, with a sigh, ‘she is got 
ter be tooken care of, an’ I’m comin’ agin. Po’ 
ole mis’ !”’ EvizABbetH W. BEeLLamy. 


‘I will go in now,” 





(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A BABY SLAVE. 


They that carried him away captive required 
of him a song. 

He was such a stiff little_Indian that we invol- 
untarily stopped to look at him. We were a 
party of four or five American ladies, wives of 
mining men, railroad men, and others. To be 
near our husbands, we were spending the summer 
in Monterey, Mexico. 

One day in July, just at twelve o'clock, when 
the sun was beating down its fiercest rays, 
leaving no shady side to the narrow street, we 
were hurrying, under red umbrellas and white, 
into the ‘Hotel Americano’’ where we took our 
dinner. The cool gray hallway of the big adobe 
house looked very inviting, but objects of interest 
were scarce in Monterey, and we all came to a 
full stop outside in the sun while we looked at 
the tiny child. 

Of course we had seen little Indians before. 
The quiet, little brown things, neither laughing 
nor crying, rolled almost under our feet, on the 
sidewalks, in the plaza, in the churches, every- 
where. Their freedom from all restraint, 


But this little Indian was a 
Who ever before saw an Indian child dressed 
in ‘store clothes,"’ buttoned shoes, and a Derby 
hat ? 

The little boy would have looked comical 
enough under any circumstances. He was not 
more than six years old, he was short even 
for that age, and the effect of the ‘store clothes” 
with their gorgeous trimming of buttons, braid, 





especially that of clothing, had been a subject | 
of amusement and envy with us all the summer. | 
new departure. | 


laugh, but something in his pose and the expres- 
sion of his face prevented us. 

The glare from the white sky on the white 
streets and houses was blinding, but he did not 
seem to mind it. He stood just inside the door- 
way, leaning against the hot wall, perfectly still, 
gazing out toward the plaza, where the fountain 
trickled feebly, and the ash and orange tree 
leaves clicked dryly against each other. He did 


not turn his eyes to look at us, though we stood 
chattering and commenting quite near him. 

The motherly old American landlady, noticing 
our interest m the boy, said to us in rather a 
guarded tone as we entered the house : 
southern 





‘He has just come from Mexico. 





| This gentleman is going to take him to the States 
| to educate him. He bought him in Cordova.” 


exclaimed, and stared again at the child. 


sold. 

After the custom of Americans who meet at 
hotels in Mexico, some fifteen or twenty people, 
mostly men, were now assembled im the hall, 
talking together quite regardless of introductions 
or other formalities. 

Among the number was a tall, thin, angular 
man, arrayed in a large-checked suit of clothes, 
wide gray sombrero, and otherwise adorned with 
gold chains, diamond pins, and ‘onyx rings in 
barbaric profusion. Hearing our questions, he 
spoke out in a harsh, nasal voice, and in the 
coaxing yet patronizing tone peculiar to the 
patent medicine man, said: 

‘*Yes, ladies, I bought him, and I think I made 
a good bargain, though I can tell you more about 
that this time next year.”’ 

Exclamations of horror, pity, wonder came 
from the ladies. An American youth expressed 
the thought of the company by asking promptly, 
‘“*What did you give for him, say ?” 

‘‘Just six dollars,’’ answered the man of checks 
and jewelry, with a nod of satisfaction. 


‘Six dollars!’’ groaned the youth. ‘Mexican 


addressing the company, “1 give just that for 
him, and I believe he will pay; though, as I 
prev’ously remarked, I can tell you more about 
that this time next year. He'll be a novelty in 
the States—hard to find anything new nowadays. 
North American Injun’s played out. Public’s 
got on to Zulus. Freaks don’t do in our line, 
they belong more to musheums—no good to 
travel. Littie Mixikin’ll be quite a novelty, 
quite a novelty—and novelty’s everything in 
our line of business.” 

“Good little boy, too,’ he went on, ‘and 
learns quick. He sings quite a nice little song 
a’ready, and we’ll learn him to dance, and liven 
him up a bit—he’s too sober now—and he’ll be 
quite a novelty, quite a novelty.” 

Speaking in very bad Spanish, he added, 
*“Couldn’t you sing a little song for the pretty 
ladies ?”’ 

He laid his hand not unkindly on the child's 
shoulder, but the little fellow took no notice of it. 
He continued his fixed gaze at the dusty plaza, 
and the gray mountain-tops beyond, quivering 
in the yellow haze of hot air. 

The dinner-bell sounded, and most of the party 
| tiled into the dining-room. The child had begun 
| his, career as a ‘‘novelty’’ already.. We knew 
; What we should have for dinner, but a baby 
| Indian arrayed in the garments of civilization 
| and sold into bondage for six dollars was some- 
thing new, even in Mexico. Some of us lingered 
to hear and see more of him. 

The gentleman of checkered clothes was not 
|; unwilling to gratify our curiosity. With the 
| flueney of his kind he went on to tell the child’s 
story: 

“T bought him,”’ he said, ‘“‘down in Cordova. 
Bought him from his father,—mother was dead,— 
and the ole man had eight of ’em. Rather 
more’n he could handle, I guess, considerin’ he 
had nothin’ dbué children. He give me my pick 
| of the lot, and didn’t seem to mind sellin’ him, 
; but you never can tell about these Injuns— 
| they’re so sober. He was a gloomy ole Injun, 
| gloomier than most. But they're all sober. 

‘That's the only fault o’ this little tyke. 
we'll liven him up with trainin’. 
| him sing ;—singin’, I think, will be his fo’te.”’ 
We had all forgotten dinner by this time, and 











dollars! Thirty per cent. off! Not even good 
United States money. Poor little kid!” 
“Yes, sir,’’ continued the showman, still | 


| 
| 


and tinsel was so odd that we were inclined .to! listened patiently while the man launched out 


into a description of the country he had just 


| travelled through. 


| 





“It’s a rar’ place, a rar’ place, raely, that 
Cordova. I was down there lookin’ for somethin’ 
in the way of novelties,—novelty’s everything in 
our line of business,—and just before I come 
up with this little boy I had about come to the 
conclusion that there wasn’t nothin’ there as 
novel as the country, and that I couldn't carry 
away with me. , 

“I tell you, ladies, if the people in the States 
could once get an idea of those snow mountains, 
those black, shadowy valleys, and them white 
cataracks, soundin’ so cool through that tropic 
forest, Niagary would be deserted for one while. 
You ever been in Cordova? 

“No? 

‘Well, you’d ought to. Why, just the place 
this child come from was a novelty itself. It 
would ‘a’ made a picture, and as pretty as you 
need to see. It was nothin’ more’n a hut. 
neither. The walls was made o’ these yaller 
canes, standin’ upright, so shiny and light that 
anybody must wonder how they helt up the roof, 
for it looked heavy, bein’ of these half-round 
tiles. But they showed up red and truly prett) 
aginst the coffee bushes, which air surely the 
thickest and greenest of all shrubberies. 

‘There wasn’t a mortal thing inside the house 
but a chromo of the Virgin o’ Guadaloop, that all 
the Injuns pray to; and a bunch o’ bananas 
hangin’ in the door was all the ole man and 
the kids had to eat,—this little fellow’s fattened 
up sence I got him,—but outside it was pretty 
enough. 

‘‘There was flowers every where,—such flowers 


|as I bet you ladies have spent more money on 


**To educate him’’ had a benevolent suggestion, | 
but at the expression “bought him’’ we all | 
We | 
were not accustomed to see people bought and | 





But | 
We'll make | 





than would ‘a’ bought all that ole man’s children; 
and birds and butterflies of the prettiest. Right 
beside the door was three o° them tall cocoanut- 
trees—palms. They seem to me the proudest 
tree that grows. They are all around and about 
Cordova, and it looks just right it should be 
so, for there’s no other tree as is fit to grow in 
sight of Orizayba. Have any of you ladies seen 
Orizay ba ?”’ 

Not waiting for an answer from any of us, he 
went on: 

“Truly that ts a mountain! Down in that part 
of the country it looks like it was all around you 
at once,—to your right hand and to your left. 
Whichever way I went it seemed like Orizavla 
was in front. But,” reflectively, *‘] guess that 
is because it is so big and solemn that somehow 
you can't forget it, and keep on lookin’ to see 
if it’s there. It’s all there, and likely to stay, 
too,’’ he added with a laugh, ‘because it’s a 
novelty as couldn’t easy be transpo'ted.”’ 

All this time the child had stood in the same 
position, staring mutely out of doors at the sun- 
shine, as if he had been a dumb animal, while 
we watched and discussed him. 

A young artist who was sitting with us had 
made several sketches of him and his bedizened 
owner, and at the close of the man’s narrative 
got up to go. Slipping his block and pencil ito 
his breast pocket, the artist started out of the 
door, and, as he passed the boy, patted him on 
the head, and said gently : 

** Adios, muchachito.”’ 

The great dull eyes looked up at the young 
man for an instant, then fell; and from under 
the long lashes two tears rolled down over the 
brown cheeks. That was all—not a muscle of 
the baby face quivered. 

The big eyes opened again, and again fixed 
their longing gaze on the dusty trees and far 
off mountains, so dull and gray by comparison 
with the glittering snows and tropical verdure of 
Cordova. 

One of the ladies whose own little boy was 
leaning on her knee pressed him so closely to 
her that he looked up at her wondering. Each 
of us looked away from the other as the show- 
man went on to say that he would “leave to-night 
by the Mexican Naytional Railroad ; and as soon 
as he got to the States would rig the chap out ma 
little Prince Albert suit—he would look rael cute 
in it, and he would be quite a novelty,—quite 


a novelty, and draw well; but first he must 
learn to sing and dance.” 
He did not seem unkind to the child; he 


said several times that he ‘wouldn’t sell him 


;at no price;’’ and indeed the unfortunate little 


Mexican seemed a faithful creature, well worth 
the care he received. 

Through the long, hot afternoon he sat 
the hall, where he had been told to stay, keepin 
sleepless watch over the baggage, quietly resist- 
ing all our attempts to be kind to him or amuse 
him. 

Late that night we saw him trotting through 
the plaza like a little dog at his master’s heels, 
and by and by fast asleep on one of the benches. 
His features were not more still than they had 
been when he was awake, but who could. tell 
of the loneliness, the capacity for pain leneath 
that immovable face ? 

Who could tell of the agony of longing, like 
the volcanic fires that writhe under the snowy 
breast of Orizaba, for the old, free life. and the 
familiar scene of mountains, palms, and flowers, 
which was as the face of its mother to this child 
of nature—this sad hittle soul who was being 
carried away captive from the fierce, loving 
tropics to the dreary north to be “livened UP. 
to sing comic songs and dance in the interest of a 
patent medicine. ELLEN Maury SLAYDEN- 
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For the Companion. 


SUCCESS IN RAILWAY LIFE. 
By the Superintendent of the N. Y. Central R. R. 


It would be diflicult to estimate with accuracy 
the number of men who are directly engaged in 
the service of the railway companies of the United 
States. One may safely assert, however, that fully 
ten per cent. of the entire population are dependent, 
directly or indirectly, on the railway service. 

Of this vast army of labor, all concentrated upon 
the transportation of the people and the products 
of this country, a few reach to positions of great 
responsibility, while the majority either remain in 
subordinate positions, or fail absolutely, and seek 
for other occupation. 

Yet one constantly hears it said that there is 


“plenty of room at the top;” that good men are in | 


demand, and that brains are hard to find. 

To point out briefly some of the causes that lead 
to success and some that surely bring failure is the 
object of this paper. 

The organization of a great railway company 
can only be compared to that of an army. There 
must be the same order and system, similar grada- 
tions in rank, the same absolute discipline. Upon 
implicit obedience to the orders of superiors life 


or death to others will often depend in both cases. | 


Individuals of each force have duties they owe to 
the community which supports them, the very 
existence of which may sometimes be dependent 
on a proper discharge of duty. 

The parallel need not be dwelt upon longer, save 
to emphasize the fact that discipline and strict 
obedience to orders are as necessary to a railway 
employee as to a soldier. Failure to comply 
absolutely with this requirement is one fruitful 
cause of failure in railway service. 

As usually organized in this country, the stock- 
holders of the railway corporation elect annually 
a board of directors. The board in turn elect a 
president and other chief officers of the company, 
including in some cases a chairman of the board, 
who serves as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and presides at all meetings of the board. 

The president is usually the chief 
officer of the corporation, and through him all 
instructions and orders of the board are made 
known and carried into execution. 

The executive organization is first separated 
into three or four great divisions. 

The first of these is the treasury department. 
Here will be found the treasurer, the comptroller, 
the auditors of accounts, the paymaster and all 


the officers, employees and machinery necessary | 


for the proper collection of the revenues of the 
company, the scrutiny of all expenses, and every- 
thing pertaining to the finances of the corporation. 

The number of employees in this department, 
as compared with the others, is small. 
duties, however, are important, and as they have 
to be of a high grade of intelligence and probity, 
they are correspondingly well paid. 

They are selected with the greatest care; 
changes are but few, and promotion, though slow, 
is sure. 

The next department to be mentioned is the 
trafic department. It is the duty of this to secure 
the business of the road. It has naturally two 
subdivisions, the passenger and freight depart- 
ments, each of which is under the special charge 
of a responsible head. These heads make all 
tariffs, have control of all questions of rates, and 
have charge of all advertising. Their duty it is to 
be ever on the alert to meet the competition of 
rival lines, to anticipate if possible the needs of 
the community for transportation; to secure, in 
fine, the passengers and freight which it is the 
duty of the transportation department to move, 


and from the revenue from which the earnings of | 


the company, and ultimately the dividends paid to 
the stockholders, are derived. 

The great department is the transportation 
department. This is the one whose duty it is to 
move the traffic that has been secured by the traftic 
department. Under it are the great majority of 
the employees of the company. 

It may be properly subdivided into the depart- 
ments of maintenance of way, motive power and 
rolling stock, and transportation proper. 

7 he maintenance of way, usually under the 
direct control of the chief engineer, has charge of 


all employees whose work is in connection with | 


the permanent way—the assistant engineers, super- 
visors, roadmasters, bridge carpenters, masons, 
‘ron-workers, painters, laborers of every kind. 
They have charge of all matters pertaining to 
track, bridges, removal of wrecks and snow, 
Watchmen, gates, signals, all the machinery 
necessary to produce a safe and substantial road- 
W ma for the trains of the company to move upon. 
The departments of motive power and rolling 
stock have charge of all the shops and equipment 
ot the company. Their duty it is to see that the 
elgines are in good order and ready for service; 
that the cars are clean and in safe condition; that 
rai: sunty as called for by the published 
“ pa that the machinery by which this 
bos plished is kept in good running order. 





fire; * “ 
- nen on the locomotives, and must see that only 


a . te 
id competent men are employed or promoted. 


the passenve: 
‘ z passenger and freight train service, the station 
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aa prompt movement of the traffic of the road. 
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“uperintendent, 
eflicieney of 
He has usu 
lents, 
who 


who is responsible for 
all employees under his control. 


§ and they in turn rank the train-masters, 
pice ‘ppoint directly the several conductors, bag- 
savemen and trainmen. 





executive | 


Their | 


', too, are responsible for the engineers and | 


eis eee 
he transportation department proper comprises 
and all the employees necessary to the safe | 


Tganization is in direct charge first of a | 
the. 


ally one or more assistant superinten- | 


| The station force is usually in each case under 
| the direct control and appointed by the agents at 
the various stations. The agents are appointed by 
the superintendent, and report directly to him. 

This brief outline sketch of the organization of 

a railway will afford but a slight idea of the com- 
plexity of the service, and of the number of the 
employees necessary, or the variety 
occupations. 

A young man of average intelligence who desires 
to enter the railway service, and who aspires to 
something better than ordinary manual labor, has, 

|as indicated above, several different channels 

| through which to seek employment. 


THE YOUTH'S 


of their 


If his tastes lead him to an outdoor life, and he | 


fancies the variety and excitement of train service, 


he will seek employment as a trainman or brake- | 


man, either in freight or passenger service. If 
totally inexperienced, he may be put at work first 
in charge of a switch in a freight-yard, and from 


that be promoted to a position of yard brakeman | 


with a shifting engine; or he may be put ona local 
freight train, and learn the rudiments of train 
service while helping others to load and unload 
local freight and doing ‘“‘way work” at stations. 
This is a hard school, but a thorough one. Many 
| a man owes his success in after life to the training 
| he first got on a way freight train. 
The young man who makes his first acquaintance 
| with railway work as a trainman on a passenger 
train has a berth easier and safer by far than his 
companion on the freight train, but his prospects 
for the future are not so good. He may become a 
baggageman, and in time a conductor, but he will 


seldom reach a higher position, for his opportuni- | 


ties for acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
details of train service will be much smaller than 
are afforded to those in the freight service. 


or the use of tools, he will very likely be attracted 
by the motive power department, and aspire 
ultimately to be an engineer. 

Here he will find, as elsewhere, that the prelimi- 
nary steps are full of drudgery. He will be put 
at work wiping an engine or as a helper in the 
shops. After reasonable probation, he will be 
given a place as fireman on a yard engine, and 
then his future promotion will depend largely 
on his capacity and personal ability. 

If promoted from that place, he will be put at 
work “firing” a freight engine on the road, and in 
time will be placed on a passenger train. With 
growing experience, and often after years of 
waiting, he will be promoted to the position of 
engineer, and once more go back into the yard and 
} on a shifting engine, only this time in charge of 
the throttle instead of the coal-shovel. 

Here he must serve through the same routine, 
going from the yard upon the road on a freight 
| train; and only after a long period of service will 
| he finally be given a passenger train to run. 
| If our youth does not fancy the train service, or 
| wish to give the time needed to become a locomotive 
engineer, he has the station service open to him. 
| This force is recruited largely from boys and 
young men who enter as messengers, clerks, tally 
men or operators—positions which are paid from 
| two dollars a week upwards. 

From this force, by a process of natural selection, 
| are found the men who are made agents, and from 
whom in time are selected the majority of the chief 
officers in the traffic department. 

| The lists of the higher railway officials are full 
| of names of men who have achieved success from 
| beginnings as humble as those indicated above. 
One of the most successful managers of one of the 
| great trunk lines began life as a brakeman on a 
| coal train, and was in the train service many years. 

Another manager began life as a school teacher, 
and was then a station agent in a small country 
village.” From there he became a conductor on a 
short local line, and so progressed by steady 
promotion to his present position. 

The present manager of one of the great Southern 
systems began life as a fireman, and served for 
years on the footboard of a locomotive. The late 
Col. Thomas A. Scott, who was the president of 
| the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and one of 
| the men most instrumental in making that great 
corporation what it is to-day, was a station agent 
before the war. 

While many other examples might be quoted to 
show that there is no position beyond the reach of 
a man who starts from the humblest beginnings, 
yet itis true that out of the vast army of railway 
| employees only a small minority attain to first 
| Class positions, and very many fail absolutely to 
| achieve any success. 
| To understand this one must bear in mind the 
| peculiar hardships and temptations that accom 
| pany all railway service. A young man in the 
company’s employ is, in a great majority of cases, 
away from home and from all home influences. 
His labor is exacting, and often performed at 
irregular hours. Long periods of sustained bodily 
and mental labor are followed by periods of rest 
in uncomfortable and irksome quarters. 

Wherever the man may be, the temptation of 
drink will be found close at hand, in its most 
attractive form. 

Too often the only door open to the railway man 
| at the close of his day or night’s work, is the door 
of the bar-room or saloon. He fancies he can 
| make up for the want of nourishing food or proper 
| rest by the stimulus of alcohol. There is but little 


| 
| 





| 


scrutiny over his actions when off duty, and every 
temptation to him to frequent the saloon. 
Drink is the greatest curse to railway men—the 
chief cause of failure. It has wrecked thousands 
| of promising lives. It is the first temptation that 
comes to the young men, to nearly all who hold 
subordinate positions. 
There are other forms of vice and intemperance 
by which men who have been in service fur years 
tempted. Passenger 


are sometimes especially 


A man may have a comfortable home and a family, 
but by reason of his duty be obliged to spend each 
alternate night in a city a hundred or a hundred 
} and fifty miles from home. There he has no ties, 
his time is idle and heavy on his hands. The 
saloon may not tempt him, but other allurements 
may do so. 

Very likely he begins to live in an extravagant 


Should our beginner have any taste for mechanics | 
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way, quite beyond his means. To supply the 
demand he helps himself to a portion of the cash 
that passes through his fingers. 

Too often he says to himself, “The company is 
rich, it does not pay me what I ought to have; it is 
but fair that it should divide with me.” 
on this false theory is stealing; and like all crime 
is in the end surely detected and punished. 

Many a station agent can trace his downfall to 
drink and to extravagant living. Peculation seems 
easy, and can often for a long time be carried on 
without detection. But the end is sure, and nearly 
always means ruin; not only to the man himself, 
but to all who are near and dear to him. 

It must not be assumed that railway employees 
as a whole are addicted to intemperance, 
immorality or dishonesty. On the contrary, from 
the very necessity of the case, owing to the 
absolute need of strict discipline, the reverse is 
true. They will compare favorably, in these 
respects, with any class of men. 

But from the nature of their occupation, young 
men entering the service are peculiarly subject to 
these temptations, and through them many fall. 


| 
| 


After a man has served a few years, long enough | 


to get beyond the first round of the ladder of 
promotion, cases of intemperance are very rare. 
Lack of education is to that class the great barrier 
in the way of further success. 

Many a man of good natural abilities, of good 
habits and practical knowledge of his work, is 
debarred trom advancement by want of 
education. 
strongly impressed upon all young men, either 
those contemplating a railroad life or those already 
engaged in its pursuit. 

How many locomotive engineers do we find who 


any 


|} have served on an engine twenty-five, thirty or 





| every 


conductors meet all sorts and conditions of men. | 


more years! How many conductors who have 
been all their lives running a train! And yet how 
comparatively few are the master mechanics or 
the superintendents who have 
from the locomotive or the train. 

Why? Not for want of native ability, but for 
want of knowledge, for want of study, for lack of 
the training that would have enabled the young 
engineer or conductor to broaden his mental 
vision, grasp other matters than his routine daily 
duties, and his superiors, when chance 


been promoted 


show 


The importance of study cannot be too | 


offered, that there was a man who deserved a} 
better place, and whose services would be of value | 


| to the company. 


Sooner or later such an opportunity comes to 
most men. If they are ready and prepared to fill 
it then, their future is secure. If not, often the 
chance never offers again. 

So no man should sit down and be content with 
his present position. He should eagerly 
opportunity for self-improvement and 
increase in his knowledge, studying always, and 
seeking information that will broaden him in his 
profession. The reward may be slow in coming, 
but it will be sure. 
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For the Companion. 
A YOUNG GARIBALDIAN. 


Whir —whir-r —whir-r-r—they settled 


down in | 


But to act | 


| the great arcade of the Uffizi palace. 


circling clouds, looking as if they might be autumn | 
leaves dropped by a whirlwind, but dropped softly, | 





on the Piazza del Duomo in Florence. They were 
pigeons—soft-feathered, and of many a lovely tint. 

One might have thought that these lovely Flor- 
entine buildings had been placed there just for 


them! They certainly were perfectly at home 
there; they even appeared somewhat lordly in 
possession. 


When it suited their pleasure, they flew one by 
one down on the Piazza del Duomo. There they 
strutted up and down, quite as if they were the 
lords of creation, and they took many liberties 
with things which by man are viewed with due 
reverence at a distance. 

“Guarda, signora! There on 
behold Cecchino!”’ 

The lady thus addressed had been gazing with 
proper respect at the second south portal of the 
mighty cathedral, or rather above it, at the beau- 
tiful group cut in marble which filled the lunette. 

Neither the Madonna nor the Child, much less 
the attendant angels, 
They were exceedingly lovely and gracious in 


Madonna’s head 





were very awe-inspiring. | 


0D 
mien, but their very sweetness and purity would 
have placed them above undue familiarity from 
any living creature less self-satisfied than a pigeon. 

Cecchino continued to plume his feathers, appar 
ently unconscious of being the centre of observa 
tion, and presently he flew down and joined the 
fluttering bevy which surrounded the small grain 
merchant, who had called the foreign lady’s atten 
tion to him. 

It was Tito who had thus spoken to the lady, 
and of course it had with an his 
business, which was the selling of grain to be fed 
to the pigeons. 

As the lady turned to watch the further move 
ments of Cecchino, “Knowest thou 
them all by name?” 

“Surely not. There are over one thousand! 
many have names, signora.”’ 

Then he came still closer, offering her a small 
paper of grain from the basket which hung on his 
arm. 

“Only two soldi!” he added. 
on your hand to eat!” 

As she still shook her head, a sudden inspiration 
seized him. 

“Look! That dark one, next to Cecchino—he is 
from England!” 

For once Tito was mistaken. Evenif the signora 
did speak bad Italian, she was not from England; 
and the dark bird had attraction for an 
American than those fairer ones of Italy. 

However, she tarried, well pleased to watch the 
doves, and Tito, still sale, 
remained close beside her. 

There was a special reason why 
wished a customer. It the 
eighth of June, and the City of Flowers was in gala 
attire, for the Garibaldi, Italy’s great 
general and liberator, was to be unveiled that day. 

Every one who was loyal to the memory of that 
great man had made some special effort to do him 
honor. 


been eye to 


she asked, 


But 


“They will come 


hoping to make a 
he just then 
was forenoon of the 


statue of 


Flags—lItaly’s tri-colored bunting, the red, 
white and green—waved from many a house. 
hangings decked many a window and door, and 
lanterns of every description, in readiness for the 


Gay 


illumination, were innumerable 

Arches, hung with lanterns, 
spanned the principal streets through which the 
procession would pass. Festoons of fresh laurel 
were plentiful, and even baskets of flowers were 
suspended at regular intervals all along beneath 
The Palazzo 
Vecchio was liberally decked with tiny glass balls, 
partly filled with oil, which in the evening would 
cause the old palace to appear as though cut in 
fire. 

Look where one would, in 
the narrowest alk 
visible, if only some bright-striped blankets, for 
Garibaldi was as well the idol of the poor as of the 
rich. 

The streets were filled with people, gaily cressed 
and merry, but gayest of all in the throng were 
the brave old soldiers who had under 
Garibaldi, in their blouses of scarlet flannel 

Though it was but half-past ten, Tito usually had 
this*time. The fair-haired 
English children in particular took delight in 
feeding the pigeons. But who could wonder if 
the doves, in their sweetly subdued tints,—pinkish, 
greenish, yellowish, drab and pure white,—were 
somewhat cast in the shade by the Garibaldian 
blouse! 

Tito’s mother was dead. His father—*Babbo,” 
Tito called him—was a cobbler, who sat all day 
long in a poor little dark shop—a black hole you 
would call it—mending what shoes were brought 
him. It was perhaps five feet square, and was cut 
into the front of an old and ill-kept building in a 
narrow, dingy street, one step below its pavement, 
and searce higher than a man. 

Its one advantage was that its entire front was 
open,—the panels which secured it at night being 
set aside during the day,—and therefore such air 
and light as the street could boast of were allowed 
free entrance. 

Here, with his materials for 
mending, the grimy Babbo worked, and at night 
he and Tito slept in a poor attic room at the rear 
of the high building. 

Their meals, scarce worth the name, were taken 
either within the shop or as the two wandered 
about the streets. Bread, dark in color, is surely 
the staff of life in Florence—among the poor, at 
least; wine, from the Tuscan grapes, is, save for 
an occasional season when the vintage has been a 
failure, within the reach of nearly all, and helps 
wash down the hard bread. Oil, from the native 
olive, comes third in the list of necessities. 

These three—a large round loaf of bread, a 


dozens of these 


the 
ya, decoration of some sort was 


poorest streets, 


served 


some customers by 


small store of 


fiasco of red wine and another flask of oil—were 


usually to be found on a small shelf above Babbo’s 
head, and with them were a few bits of crockery, 
enough for their simple wants. 

It was a rare treat when a portion of boiled meat 
was afforded, with perhaps a ball of steaming 
spinach, or some beans or salad. 

But after all, Tito seemed happy enough with a 
thick slice of bread, well covered with olive-oil, 
and if there was no oil he could eat bread alone 
without complaint. 

One would think that between the two sources 
of income, cobbling and grain-selling, a better 
living might have been possible; but there were 
others to be fed as well. There were Tonina and Pia 
and Gino, all tiny creatures as yet, unable to work; 
and although the good old sposa Maria, out on the 
Fiesolan hillside, kept them for the little they 
cost her, still it took the larger share of what Tito 
and Babbo could earn to pay her that small sum. 

It was only the day before the Garibaldi celebra 
tion that, as these two patient workers were taking 
their midday meal, Tito, for a wonder, ventured a 
complaining remark which left his lips quite ina 
pout, 

“Babbo,” he said, “I shall be so ashamed when 
to-morrow night comes! They will think we are 
no friends of the brave Garibaldi.” 

Babbo lifted his eyes, and uttered a wondering 
exclamation under his breath. 

“If we could have but three lights—one red, one 
white, one green!”’ Tito continued, hesitatingly. 

Babbo made no answer; he seemed engrossed 
with his oil-dressed lettuce. The leaves shone as 
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he turned them again and again to equalize the 
dressing. After a moment, with a large leaf two- 
thirds within his mouth, Babbo turned and said 
abruptly, ‘What would three lanterns cost?” 

“Only forty-eight centesimi!” the boy called out, 
joyfully; “sure, sure, Babbo! 1 have seen them 
for that! The glass balls, I mean; as for oil—why, 
I will go without willingly a whole week, and 
more if you wish. Eh? Babbo mio!” 

“Well, well! Who would have thought the boy 
such a little patriot!” 

After another pause Babbo continued, ‘Listen, 
Tito! From now till to-morrow evening you shall 
have what you can earn. Understand, you must 
pay for what grain you sell, but the profit you need 
not give me till day after to-morrow.” 


Since that Tito had been early and late on the | 


Piazza del Duomo. He had had good luck in the 
afternoon, and had sold several packages of grain 
to the English children; and yet, on the very day 
of the celebration, his customers seemed all to 
have failed him. His profits were only thirty-five 
centesimi; and alas! he needed forty-eight. 

Tito was already in despair when the lady 
appeared whom he had taken for an English- 
woman, and who had declined to buy his grain. 
But she remained to talk with him, as she watched 
the fluttering birds. 

“And what sort of 
asked. 

“Granturco!” was the prompt reply; and Tito 
hastily opened a paper and showed her the yellow 
corn. She nodded and smiled, and asked: 

“How much canst thou sell in a day?” 

“Oh, two frances; sometimes three francs. It 


grain do they eat?” she 








takes half to pay for the grain. But —” 

He paused and turned his head to hide the tears | 
which came into his eyes. | 

“But what, poverino ?” 

The lady spoke kindly, and Tito again took | 
courage. | 

“Ah! the pigeons, signora, are not Garibaldians. 
No one comes near them to-day.” 

With one hand the lady drew out her watch, and | 
with the other her purse. How Tito’s heart beat! | 

“IT must hurry,” she said; “my time is gone.” | 
Then she searched till she drew forth a copper; it | 
was a large one, a ten centesimi! And—could it be | 
possible ?—still another to follow? Yes; for after 
fumbling among her silver she brought to light a 
small piece of the brighter coin. 

As she placed the coins in Tito’s hand his face 
fairly beamed forth happiness. He raised his hat 
and exclaimed, “Thank you very much, signora!” 

She hastened away, and he flew homewards. 
Then there followed a whir-r, many times re- 
peated, which grew less and less, till not so much 
as the shadow of a dove broke the sunshine south 
of the Duomo. 

Tito did not stop long at the shop. He sped 
onward like the wind till he reached the Corso; 
and there at the forty-eight centesimi bazaar he 
secured his coveted treasure—three swinging glass 
lanterns, red, white and green. 

By noon he and Babbo had them in readiness 
for the evening illumination—oil and wick within 
the balls, and the whole swaying in the breeze 
before the dingy little workshop. 

Babbo had provided a meat dinner in honor of 
Garibaldi, and as a dessert ten centesimi’s worth 
of cherries; « pound for two cents, because the 
market was glutted. ‘ 

“And now, Tito,” said he, when the repast was 
finished, “I wish you to take these shoes to the 
signor. You need not return to the pigeons 
to-day. What use? No one will look at them 
unless their feathers should suddenly turn scarlet. 
All are planning to see the procession. We, too, 
will see it, Tito. It will not be till six.” 

It was a long distance that Tito must go, but he 
was in exuberant spirits, and never thought of 
being tired. There was so much to see, and the 
boy was in such a state of absorption studying 
lofty decorations—as, indeed, were all in the 
crowded streets—that he was continually being 
jostled; and he was well nigh upset as he gazed in 
admiration at the balls all over the Riccardi Palace. 

Those clear crystal swaying globes, glistening in 
the sunshine, were for all the world just like huge 
soap- bubbles about to swing themselves free. 

Returning, Tito had passed the Piazzo di San 
Marco, and was continuing down the Via Cavour, 
when the crowd pressed so violently that he lost 
his footing and fell; and—no one could tell how it 
happened, for it was all over in an instant—a cab, 
driven recklessly around from the square, passed 
over Tito’s frail body, and he lay apparently dead 
with the crowd closed around him. 

“Call the Misericordia, quick!” cried some. 

“No, no—to the Hospital of the Innocents! 
much nearer!” said others. 

It took but a few minutes to carry Tito across the 
square of San Marco, and thence to the square in 
which the Hospital of the Innocents stands. 

Tito lay motionless, and appeared much less 
alive than the long row of porcelain babes which 
deck the arcade in front of the hospital. A kind- 
faced nun, in white serge robe, long black loose 
mantle and fresh white cap with its broad, wing- 
like flaps, was entering as the group passed under 
the arched entrance. 

“Ah, he is dead, poor boy!” she exclaimed. 
Then leaning over the child, she added, ‘‘No, no; 
he breathes, but so feebly!” 

Hours passed. The nurses and doctor had been 
unfailing in their attendance, and still there were 
no further signs of life. It was nearly eight 
o'clock; and although it was not yet dark, the 
lights were beginning to twinkle more and more 
thickly all over the city, like stars just emerging, 
when watched for, from the fading azure of the 
heavens, 

Suddenly Tito opened his eyes and looked about 
him, bewildered. 

“Babbo, is it not time to light the lanterns? eh?” 

Ile made a motion as though he would rise; then 
fell back in a faint. 

Another hour passed. Then he became conscious 
again, and this time the kind sister near, in gentle, 
soothing voice, hastily put a few questions and 
managed to find out where Babbo lived before Tito 
swooned again. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when the messenger 
returned, bringing the terrified father. * Zito mio /”’ 
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was all the poor cobbler could say. Then he burst 
into tears, and buried his face in his rough hands. 

It seemed as if that voice had power to reach 
Tito’s innermost soul, for he instantly opened his 
eyes and gazed@at the weeping figure which stood 
beside his bed. 

“‘Babbo—our lanterns—are they lighted,eh? Tell 
me—quickly, Babbo!” 

The man removed his hands, and leaning over 
the boy, replied, “Yes, yes, Tito; and how beautiful 
they are!” 

A happy smile broke over Tito’s pale face as he 
murmured, in a far-away voice, “I see them—red— 
white—green !” 

The smile remained after his spirit had joined 
the angels. 


MARGARET B. Rupp. 








For the Companion. 


A TANGLED WEB. 


When Frank entered the room, Hal was standing 
on his head among the sofa cushions. 

“Hal!” cried Mrs. Hasbrook, looking up from 
her crocheting, “get down and behave!” 

The amateur acrobat came down and sat up. 

“You can’t do that,” said he to Frank. 

“Huh! I can too.” 

“Stump you,” said Hal. 

“Yes! Easy enough to stump a feller, when you 
know mother wouldn’t let me try.” 

“You couldn’t do it, anyway,” repeated Hal. 

“Well, supposin’ I couldn’t. There’s plenty of 
things I can do that you don’t da’st to!” 

“What? Just name ’em.” 

Frank cast about in his mind for some feat 
sufficiently startling. He had seen his Cousin Will 
ride away on the colt a little while before. 

“You dasn’t ride Uncle John’s colt,”’ said he. 

“Neither’d you!” 

“Yes, I would, too,” said Frank, irritated, “and 
what’s more, I’ve done it!” 

This statement, though effective, was not true. 

“When, I’d like to know?” cried Hal. 

“Just now,” answered Frank, enjoying the 
sensation he was creating. ‘“You’d just ought to 
seen him prance and snort round!” 

“What a whopper!” said Hal. 

“Frank,” interposed his mother, “you’re quite 
sure this isn’t another of your stories? You know 
what your father said he’d do if he knew of your 
telling any more.” 

“It isn’t a story,” said Frank, with the heat of 
a bad conscience. “I’ve just been down to Uncle 
John’s and rode him a mile most.” 

Frank, willing to end a conversation which 
threatened to become embarrassing, promptly be- 
gan to “get out” his Latin. “Ma,” Hal announced 
presently, “‘here comes Mrs. Palfrey.” 

“If you’re so anxious to study,” answered his 
mother, “you can go to your own room. She won’t 
follow you up there, I imagine.” 


But Hal did not seem to relish this suggestion. | 


When Mrs. Palfrey entered the room, he was still 
there. 

“Q Mrs. Hasbrook,” exclaimed the visitor, “I 
was so anxious about Frank! Is he hurt?” 

“Why, no!” answered the boy’s mother, aston- 


ished. ‘What made you think he was? Here he 
is now!” 
“OQ Frank,” cried Mrs. Palfrey, “you don’t 


know how relieved Lam! Why, I expected to find 
you with a broken leg at the very least! But 
didn’t it hurt you awfully to be thrown that way?” 

“Thrown? What do you mean? What has Frank 
been doing?” asked Mrs. Hasbrook. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said Mrs. Palfrey, 
surprised. “I thought at first it might be his 
Cousin Will—they look so much alike, and [ wasa 
good way off. It was you, wasn’t it, Frank, I saw 
riding your Uncle John’s colt?” 

“Yes’m,” stammered Frank in his astonishment. 

“Frank,” exclaimed his mother, alarmed, “did 
that horse throw you?” 

“Yes’m,” replied Frank, startled into another 
lie. 

“Don’t you ever let me hear of your riding that 
horse again! You might have been killed.” 

“Yes’m—no’m, I mean.’ Frank hoped that 
a prompt acquiescence would turn the talk. 

“I wondered if you knew he was riding that 
horse,” resumed Mrs. Palfrey. ‘Just think, Mrs. 
Hasbrook, I saw him racing down the river road 
on that colt, when it shied at a big load of hay, and 
Frank was thrown off head-foremost! Why, I 
nearly fainted. I didn’t dare look at the place for 
a full minute. And when I did, the boy had 
completely disappeared! So TI hurried right along 
up here to find out about him. Frank, how did 
you get home so quick?” 

At this sudden question, Frank almost turned a 
somersault. 


“Mother,” he beseeched, “can’t I go out now? | 


Tucker wants me.” 

“No,” said his mother, “Johnny Tucker can wait. 
Answer Mrs. Palfrey.” 

“Why,” said Frank, plunging desperately into 
fiction, “I—I just jumped up and cut across the 
meadow, and—and caught the colt, and—and rode 
home the short way. Now can’t I go?” 

“Mercy !”’ exclaimed Mrs.Palfrey, ‘“‘weren’t you 
frightened?” 

“No’m,” said Frank. ‘Can’t I go now, mother?” 

“No,” replied his mother, “I want you to hold 
a skein of zephyr for me, while I wind it off.” 

“Oh, let Hal do it!” 

“No; I want Hal to study. What has made you 
80 impatient? What do you want of Johnny?” 

Frank thought it wise to return no answer. He 


dolefully let the skein be put over his hands, and 
while his mother wound the worsted stood rest- 
lessly in the middle of the floor. 

“Why,” Mrs. Palfrey rattled on, “I know it 
would have killed me if I’d been thrown like that. | 
And I’m sure if I had, I never should have dared | 
ride that horse again—never. Did you ever see 
anything so reckless, Mrs. Hasbrook, as boys are?” 

“Never,” answered Mrs. Hasbrook. “I should 
have been worried to death if I had supposed 
Frank was having such an adventure. Frank, 
why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I didn’t think you’d appreciate it,” said Frank. 

“I suppose,” said his mother, turning to Mrs. 
Palfrey, “he was afraid of frightening me. Do 
you know how they make those worsted hoods?” 

As the conversation now seemed to have turned 
into safe channels, Frank’s spirits revived. He 
said to himself that he would see his cousin, find 
out what had really happened, and swear him to 
secrecy. Then Frank began to be amused at the 
prominence he had so suddenly attained. | 

He chuckled to think how Mrs. Palfrey’s testi. | 
mony to his riding the colt must have crushed | 
Hal's incredulity. Little by little he edged near to | 
the table where Hal was pretending to study. | 
Taking care to keep the skein straight on his 
hands, and his face sober, he nudged his brother 
with his elbow. 

“Do you believe I rode that horse now?” he | 
whispered. j 

“Let me alone!” said Hal, loudly. } 

“Boys!” said their mother. ‘Frank, move away 
from the table.” 

This he did cheerfully. Hlal’s ill nature had | 
satisfied Frank of his triumph. Now all that | 
remained was to wait until his mother had finished | 
winding the skein. Then he would see his cousin, 
and all would be well. His lies seemed to him | 
| quite venial; as lies that are successful often do to | 

their tellers. 
| Just then the door-bell rang. 
| It?s the doctor,” said Mrs. Hasbrook. 
come to see mother, I expeet.” 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Hasbrook,” said the 
doctor. ‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Palfrey. I thought 
I’d come in and ask about that boy whose horse | 
got away from him a little while ago—”’ 

“Frank,” said his mother, “don’t jump so; you 
make,me snarl the worsted.” 

“There isn’t a boy here,” continued the doctor, 
“with a sprained wrist or a shoulder out of joint, 
is there? Frank, how is that?” 

“What, sir?” said Frank. A 

With his hands stuck awkwardly through the 
skein of wool and his startled face, he looked | 
decidedly stupid. 

“When you grabbed that horse’s bridle, didn’t 
you give your arm a bad wrench?” 

“No, sir!” 

“O doctor,” cried Mrs. Palfrey, “did you see 
him stop the horse? I saw him thrown! Isn’t 
it a coincidence?” 
| “What! Were you thrown, Frank?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And he wasn’t hurt a bit,” added Mrs. Palfrey. | 

“Well, that was lucky,” said the doctor. “Mrs. | 
Hasbrook, this boy of yours did about the pluckiest 
thing! I was coming down the hill road about 
half a mile off, but I could see it. I tell you it was 
pretty, the way he stopped that colt. I suppose | 
you didn’t see me, Frank?” 

“No sir,” said Frank, glad that the doctor gave 
him such an easy one. 

“You were too busy to be looking out for specta- 
tors, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How far did the horse drag you after you | 
grabbed him?” 

“Not more’n ten feet,” said Frank, desperately 
guessing. 

“That’s odd. I should have said fully twenty. 
But I was a good way off.” 

“Ma,” said Frank, more uneasy than 
“you've got this skein done, can’t I go?” 

“No. I have another to wind.” 

“Can’t Hal wind this one?” 

“Hal’s gone.” 

Frank darted a look behind at the table. Hal 
had seen the progress his mother was making in 
winding off the skein, knew there was another to 
follow, and had slipped out. 

“It was a plucky thing, ladies,” resumed the 
doctor. “Mrs. Hasbrook, you should be proud of 
him! Frank, you’ll be a man before your mother!” 

Frank thought this joke in bad taste. He tried 
to smile, but the attempt was a dismal failure. 

“I feel,” said Mrs. Hasbrook, “that he has had a 
providential escape. But I’m glad he acted well.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Palfrey. “You don’t say 
half enough. Why, he acted heroically. He’s a 
real little hero, aren’t you, Frank!” 

Frank thought the praise somewhat exagger- | 
ated. But he understood the demands of the 
occasion, and smiled another sickly smile. 

“I agree with you, Mrs. Palfrey,” heartily 
acquiesced the doctor, who admired skilful horse. 
manship; “a boy who can manage a colt like that 
ought to own one. Eh, Frank?” 

But Frank did not appear enthusiastic. He was 
wondering if that skein would never be wound. 

“O doctor,” exclaimed Mrs. Hasbrook; “don’t 
put such a notion into his head! I never should | 
be easy if he was flying over the country on a wild | 
horse!” 

“But,” suggested the doctor, “suppose we get 
| him a tame one! Seriously, Mrs. Hasbrook, he 
has proved his ability to manage any horse he’s 
likely to have. Frank, what do you say to my 
colt? I'd sell him cheap for the sake of your 
having Fim.” 

“How generous!” exclaimed 
“What do you say, Frank?” 

“It would be very nice,” said Frank; but he 
privately hoped he never would see a horse again. 

“But,”’ resumed the doctor, jocosely, ‘““‘what does 
Silver think about your horsemanship, eh?” 

“Silver, sir?” repeated Frank, vaguely. The 
skein, he noted with dismay, was only half-gone. 

“Why, yes; couldn’t you manage your horse?” 

“No, sir.” Would the skein last forever? 








“He’s 


ever, 





Mrs. Palfrey. 


through. Well, we’ll fix it up with him.” 





| 
| 
| 
“That’s too bad; Silver must be mad clean | 


Frank wondered what he had done at Silver’s | 


but did not dare toask. With increasing anxiet 
he watched the wool flying from the skein. : 

“Why, doctor,” said his mother, “what did Frank 
do to Mr. Silver?” 

Frank gave a sigh of relief; the skein was almost 
wound off now. He could soon go. Oh, how he 
hoped no question that he could not answer would 
come till then! 

“I don’t know just the way of it,” said the doctor. 
“Frank can tell the story better than I.” 

“Why,” said he, “why—I—I—couldn’t manave 
the horse, and—and—” 

Frank stopped. There were only a dozen turns 
of the skein left around his hands; but what did it 
matter? Exposure had come. 

But the doctor mistook his confusion, and resolyed 
to help the boy out. 

“I don’t wonder,” he laughed, “that you don’t 
want to tell it. But no one’s guing to punish you 
for an accident. Of course you couldn’t help the 
horse turning into the field—”’ 

“No, sir, I couldn’t,” interrupted Frank, eagerly. 

“— and old Silver had no business to leave his 
bars down.” 

“No, sir,” agreed Frank, heartily. 

“But it’s too bad about the corn. Your horse 
must have trampled it down in fine style before 
you got him into the road again!” 

“Oh, no; not very badly, sir!” exclaimed the 
culprit. He was miserable enough now. If he 
confessed his lie,—and how could he after he had 
carried it so far?—he would be punished for his 
falsehood. If he did not confess it, he would be 
punished for the damage done the corn. He knew 
his father too well to doubt that. 

All Frank’s emotions merged in a wild desire 
to run away somewhere. But the few threads 
remaining of the skein held him like a chain! 

“Frank,” said his mother, gently, “you see what 
trouble a boy gets into when he does things without, 
asking his mother’s permission. Your father wil! 
probably have to pay Mr. Silver a good deal for 
the damage done his corn.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Frank. 

“No; but you could have helped riding the horse 


| at all.” 


“Yes’m,” he replied. “I could. 1 wish I had.” 

As he spoke, the last thread of the skein slipped 
from his hands. 

“Mother,” he cried, “can’t I go now? 

“Why, yes, if you want to. But come straight 
back. Your father’ll be home ina few minutes.” 

Frank rushed from the room, fully determined 
never to come back. 

Hardly was he outside, however, when they 
heard his cries of pain mingled with the shouted 
words of an angry man. 

The doctor and the ladies jumped to the window. 
A farm wagon was standing in the road, and a 


| vigorous, white-haired old farmer stood a little 


way from it. With one hand he clutched Frank by 
the collar, with the other he repeatedly wound his 
whip about the legs of the screaming boy. 

“It’s Silver!” exclaimed the doctor. 

“Mercy on us!” shrieked Mrs. Palfrey. 
murdering the poor child!” 

The doctor jumped toward the door, but Mrs 
Hasbrook was before him. In an instant she was 
in the middle of the road, and had swept Frank 
into her protecting arms. With flashing eyes <he 
turned upon the old farmer. 

“Mr. Silver, how dare you whip my boy! 
no right—no right!” 

“I ainta-goin’ to have your boy a-tromplin’ daown 
my young corn,” asserted Mr. Silver, somewhat 
taken aback, “nor no one else’s neither. An’ I 
guess if you’d whip that boy of yourn more there 
wouldn’t be as much call for some one else to.” 

“Come, Mr. Silver,” said the doctor. ‘His tramp 
ling down your corn was wholly an accident.” 

“My. boy,” interposed Mrs. Hasbrook, “is too 
good a boy to do stich a thing on purpose. You 
might have given him a chance to explain before 
you whipped him so cruelly.” 

“What's the matter?” spoke up the sharp voice 
of Mr. Hasbrook, who now had just arrived. 

“O Will!” exclaimed his wife, with tears. 
so glad you’ve come!” 

“The trouble is,” growled Mr. Silver, “your boy 
has been a-trompling daown my corn.” 

“Well, Mr. Silver, the next time my boy does 
anything of the kind, you come to me, and I'll see 
that he’s properly punished. If any whipping’s te 
be done, I’ll do it myself.” 

“That’s what I said,” retorted Mr. Silver, “when 
you caught my dog in your wife’s posy beds. | 
guess I’ve got as much right to lick your boy a 
you hed to lick my dog. Why didn’t ye come to 
me and git me to punish him? I believe in bein’ 
logikil, I dew!” 

“That was a very different matter,” answered 
Mr. Hasbrook, with heat. “I knew perfectly well 
it was your dog; but I happen to know that Frank 
here hasn’t been near your corn to-day. It was 
his Cousin Will whose horse ran away with him.” 

“Sho!” said Mr. Silver. ‘Well, all I got to say 
is, if ye don’t want your boy to be licked by 
mistake, ye’d better git a collar onto him quick 
metre, with your name engraved onter it all 
regular. That’s the way ye faound aout my dog. 


You've 





| If your boy’d had sech a rig on, ye wouldn't be 
| a-telling of me now it wa’n’t him!” 


“Well, you’ll find it wasn’t ‘him’ if you'll take 
the trouble to inquire at my brother's,” aid Mr. 
Hasbrook. 


“O Will!” said his wife. He'd 


“It was Frank 


confessed it before Mr. Silver came. He wi- real 
honest about it!” 

“What!” said Mr. Hasbrook. 

“What did I tell ye?” said Silver. “I guess mY 


| eyesight aint all gone yit, if I am old.” 


“There’s some mistake here,” put in the doctor. 


“It was Frank. I saw him, and he has told u- about 
it since,” 

“Where wers you when you saw him?” ~ked 
Mr. Hasbrook. 

“About haif a mile off.” 

“And where were you, Mr. Silver?” 

“At the fur end o’ my pastur’.” al 


* “Well, if you’d been nearer, you'd havé 
it was his Cousin Will.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Hasbrook, ‘Frank contes-¢> he 
did it.” 


“I’m coming to that,” replied her hu- ane 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Frank, do you pretend that that horse ran away 
with you?” 

“No, sir,” said the thoroughly cowed boy. 

“What did you mean by telling those people that 
vou did, then?” 

«1 just told Hal, for fun, I'd ridden the colt— 
that’s all, sir.” 

«And when Mrs. Palfrey and the doctor came in, 
you just kept it up, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir,” faltered Frank. 

«“O Frank!” sighed his mother. 

“Who'd have believed it! To tell such a lie— 
with all the details, too! Gracious me!” cried 
Mrs. Palfrey. 

“I guess I won’t speak to your father about my 
colt, Frank,” said the doctor. 

“Well, I swanny!” ejaculated Mr. Silver. 

“Frank,” said Mr. Hasbrook, turning to that 
despairing youth, “you remember what | told you 
about telling untruths?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you may go to your room, and wait for 

” 


me 
CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 
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THE FRUITFUL HILLS. 


Up to their summits clothed in green, 
And fruitful as the vales between, 
They lightly rise, 
And scale the skies, 
And groves and gardens still abound. 
—Selected. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


BLOWN ACROSS LAKE SUPERIOR. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 
Mysterious Assailants. 


Creeping through the darkness from the direction 
of the shore where we had landed, we saw the 
shadowy outline of the low building from 
which the lamplight was streaming. We stood 
back, and sent Joe forward to reconnoitre. 

We saw his head and shoulders slowly 
raised, intercepting the light, as if he were 
peeping in ata window. He stood there for 
a few moments, and then drew away and 
came back to us. He had not knocked at the 
door, nor made any sign of his presence. 

“I no think you like go there,” he said, ina 
“Dey drink moche liquor. Dey 


low voice. 
haf gun and play card—gambul like. 
“Dear me, no!” whispered Mabel, implor- 


ingly. “Let’s go back to the beach. It will 
be morning now before many hours.” 
“But there are other houses here,” said 


George. “It isn’t likely that all the people 
in the place are intoxicated. They will give 
us shelter, of course. I’m going to one of 
these other houses.” 

He made his way through thick weeds to 
another of the shadowy buildings. Arthur 
followed. The rest of us waited. We could 
see the two boys striking matches, first near 
one building, then near another. 

By and by they returned. 

“It is odd,” said Arthur, “but these houses 
are all deserted. The windows are broken 
and the doors open. I suppose it is a mining 
place where all the work has stopped.” 

“But this house up here to our right is 
quite a decent building,” George said to 
Mabel, indicating one of the near houses. “I 
think we had better go in and try to get a little 
rest. 
can kindle a fire and dry our clothing.” 

“What if those men should attack us here?” said 
Hetty, nervously. 

“Oh, I don’t think they will trouble us. Probably 
they are a hunting party. It can be none of their 
business if we take shelter here.” 

Some rain was still falling. We entered and 
took possession of the building George had indi 
cated. It was a one-story structure of squared 
logs with two rooms. There was an old stove with 
a rusty, disconnected funnel, which we managed 
after a struggle to connect in some fashion. Then 
a fire was lighted. 

Every one in the party was now almost faint with 
hunger. Exhausted as we were, Arthur and I, 
taking Joe with us, set off to fetch stores and 
blankets from the boat. The girls were suffering 
from the cold and wet. 

We made as much haste as was possible in the 
dark over the uneven trail, and when we reached 
the boat loaded ourselves with tinware, a frying 
pan, flour, bacon, and butter, and also with 
two rubber bags containing blankets and pillows. 


Toiling under these loads, we were retracing our | 


Steps to rejoin our friends, and sat down for a 
moment to rest on a log beside the way. 
As we sat there silently, we distinctly heard the 


footsteps of some one coming down the trail from | 


the direction of the buildings where we had left 
our Companions. 


“What now, I wonder?” said Arthur, in a low | 


tone. “Are George and the girls coming back to 
the boat?” 

“Perhaps they have been scared away,” said I. 
“Or more likely George has sent Albert down to 
help us carry the things.” 

“But there’s more than one!” said Arthur, after 
listening. “It must be that they are all coming.” 

; By this time the footsteps had approached within 
fifty or sixty feet of us. I called out, “Hullo!” 

The party stopped instantly, but did not answer. 
We shouted again. ; 

I hey did not reply, nor come forward. Evidently 
neither George nor Albert was there. The per. 
Ststent silence vexed Arthur, and he called out: 


“What's the use fooling there? Who are you, | 


anvhow 2” 


Bb answer there was a flash and a report. I 
Was looking intently toward the place from which 


the «s - > 
'e shot came, and by the flash I saw four armed 
me : . 
a n. Arthur and Joe also caught a glimpse of 
em. 


Pree: comer a pistol, but Arthur had a revolver. 
- Psy se from the trail into the bushes, and I 
nfess to darting into the bush myself. There I 
ran against a rock, and crept behind it. 
Arthur had also abandoned the path rather 


There is an old stove in the back room. We | 


hastily; but he shouted resolutely, “Quit that! 
What are you firing for, you idiot?” 

Another shot cracked on the instant, and a ball 
clipped through the twigs. It was plain they did 
not care if some one were hit. 

I made haste to put as much bush as possible 
between them and myself. 1 suppose I ran about 
a hundred yards into the scrub, with little regard 
for scratches. I heard Arthur close behind. No 
glory or good appeared likely to be gained by a 
display of valor against these armed ruffians, 
whoever they might be. 

From our cover in the scrub we heard the party 
pass hastily on down the trail toward the lake. As 
the sound of their boots on the stones died away, 
Arthur said: 

“What do you make of all this?” 


imagine why any one should want to fire at us.” 
We made our way out of the scrub rather more 


packs unmolested beside the log where 
dropped them. 
| despaired of signalling him back to the trail; but 
| presently we heard a crackling in the bushes, and 
he crept into the path. 

“What were those fellows, and what were they 
trying to shoot us for?” we asked the Canadian; 
but he had no idea who they were. 

“Perhaps they are smugglers,” said Arthur. 





attack. We took up our loads and hurried along 
the trail, for I now felt not a little anxiety as to the 
situation of our companions. The party who had 
attacked us had come from the buildings, or from 
that direction; and we had been too far away to 
hear any firing, if any had taken place. 

When we neared the log house where we had 
left our comrades we stopped to listen, and looked 
anxiously for some gleam of light from it. It was 
wholly dark, and not a sound broke the silence. 
| We pushed through the weeds and drew near 
the old structure, 
when 


George’s 


voice exclaimed, 
‘Who's there?” 





A Snot 


We answered, and then heard the grating sound 
of something heavy being pulled away from in 
front of the door. When we were admitted, we saw 
by the light of a match which Arthur struck that 
the door had been barricaded with a bench, and 
that the girls were crying, crouched in a corner. 

I related in a few words our own encounter, and 
then George told us that, as he was getting the fire 
in the old stove well under way, and Mabel and 
Hetty were sitting by drying themselves as well 
as they could, he had gone out to get a fresh supply 
of firewood from a pile of boards near the place 
where we had first seen the lamplight from the 
occupied house. 

Finding the pile after some moments of searching 
in the dark, he struck a match to look it over. 

He had noticed as he went out that the fire which 
he had lighted in the old stove sent through its 
broken fronta bright light out through the window. 
He also noticed that the light had disappeared from 
the house where the men had been seen gambling. 
He decided that they had gone to bed, and went on 
reconnoitring the old woodpile. 

Suddenly he saw a flash of fire, and heard the 
report of a gun only a few rods away. He fancied, 
also, that he perceived the whiz of a bullet. 
| Startled and angry, he jumped backward and 
shouted : 

“Here, you! What are you shooting at?” 

The only response was another flash and report 
| from the same place. This time George was certain 
that it was no blank cartridge, for a ball passed 
close to his head. 
| He was quite unarmed. He possessed a revolver, 
indeed, but it was in a little hand-bag which Mabel 
| had in the building. Satisfied that mischief was 
meant, he ran as fast as he could toward the 
building in which he had left the girls. 
| He made some little rustling of the tall weeds— 
| enough to indicate his movements, probably, for a 
| third shot cracked, and a bullet slapped into the 
| 
| 


log wall of the house just as he reached the door. 
He dashed in at the doorway unharmed, as 
| Mabel, who had heard the firing and was greatly 
alarmed, came calling from the back room. 

“Keep still, and stand clear of the door and 
window!” he whispered. 

Then he hastily closed the outer door, propped 
| an old bench against it, and threw his rubber coat 
| over the stove to keep down the firelight until he 
| could extinguish the fire. 
| Hetty, meantime, had thought of the revolver, 
| and getting it from the bag, ran to put it into 

George’s hand. It was loaded. George peered 
| out at the window. 
| For some moments George heard nothing. Then, 
| at a little distance, he thought he heard low voices, 
4 as if in hurried consultation, and was sure that one 
said something about ‘‘a woman.” Mabel, indeed, 


| 
| 
| 


“Why, just nothing at all,” I answered. “I can’t | 


Joe had made off so far that we | 


had cried out so loud that her voice have 
been heard. 

George had no desire to take the offensive, but 
was resolved, if an attack was made on the house, 
to shoot to the best of his ability. Once he thought 
he heard a movement in the weeds, near the board 
pile, and suspected that his mysterious assailants 
were creeping up to the house. But 
minutes passed, and they did not appear. 

After about fifteen minutes he and the rest of 
the little garrison heard the shots which had been 
fired at Arthur, Joe and me down toward the lake. 

“Oh, we were so afraid they had shot you!” 
exclaimed Mabel, much affected. 

“They appear to be poor marksmen,” 
observed. “But do you suppose 


must 


several 


Arthur 
there are any 


| more of them about?” 


carefully than we had entered it, and found our | 
we had | 


But that surmise did not wholly explain the | 


“I think not,” replied George. “I think itis that 
party of four whom Joe saw through the window 
of that building yonder. They seem to have gone 
down to the lake. They must be smugglers, o1 
outlawed characters of some sort, or they would 
never have fired on us like this.” 

“It is possible that we frightened them, coming 
here in the night so,” said Arthur. 
have mistaken us for some one in 
them.” 

Albert rekindled the fire, and Joe was sent out 
with a bucket to find water. 
prepared, bacon fried and tea brewed. 
time was consumed in these preparations that by 
the time we had food ready and had dried our 
clothing somewhat, day dawned. 

We had made a night of it. It was five o'clock 
and cloudy still, so that we could not make out in 
which direction the sun was rising, but the rain 
and the gale had abated. Morning quite removed 


“They may 
pursuit of 


Wheat cakes were 
So longa 


the fearful aspect of the place, although it was 
evident, as Arthur had surmised, that it was an 
abandoned mining camp. 

Beyond the old log house in which we were 


breakfasting stood the large shed where the steam 
boiler had been. 
and rock, and four or five other buildings, all much 
weather-beaten. Their condition and the growth 
of weeds and bushes indicated that the place had 


There was a dump of refuse ore 


in the Dark, 


What or where 
After looking 
Kingfisher. 
was 


been abandoned several 
it was we could conjecture. 
about, we resolved to return to the 
All our property, including guns and stores, 
still in the boat. 

The only course open to us was to reémbark as 
soon as the weather permitted, and cruise along 
until we should known 
landmark, or fall in with some one who could tell 
us where we were. 
feeling to reach an unknown land, 
be ignorant of his whereabouts, but not even to 
know which way is north. 

At seven o’clock we began to retrace our steps 
down the path, which led through scrubby tamarack 
and cedar. We were a little uneasy, and did not 
know at what moment we might be fired on from 
the bush; but there was no other way to get off 

We were not molested. No sight 
about the old log jetty when we came out at the 
lake. In fact, there was far too little in sight! 
Arthur, who had been a few steps in advance of 
the rest of us, had stopped short, and turned as we 
came up, with a look of vexation and 
disgust. 

“They’ve made off with our boat!’ he said. 

We hastily scanned the little bay. 

“It was what 1 expected,” George remarked. 

So had we all expected it. But we had not dared 
to suggest the possibility to one another. 

“Oh, dear me!” cried Mabel, in consternation. 
“All our outfit is gone, all our spare clothing, 
everything!” 

“Yes; and our guns and nearly all our stores,’ 
“All we have left is what we have 


years. 
only 


shore come to some 
It gives the voyager a queer 
and not only to 


one was in 


extreme 


said George. 
here in our hands. 

“Oh, and our cameras, and all our 
lamented Hetty. “I shouldn’t mind my 
but there were all my pictures and sketches that I 
made along the north shore and up at Nipigon! 
Oh, dear, dear!” 

Hetty sat down on a stone, covered her face and 
refused to be comforted. 

George and I were in anxiety of a graver shade 
than the loss of pictures could have caused. We 
had two women on our hands, in that ‘unknown 
wilderness, and there remained food for no more 
than two or three meals from the small stock we 
had brought up in the night. 

The boat was gone; it had 
stolen. There was wind enough to 
ruffians to get away, although the gale had abated 
and the lake had grown comparatively quiet. 

They were no doubt twenty miles away. We 


sketches !"’ 
clothes, 


undoubtedly been 


enable the 


had nv means of pursuing them. 

take the girls back to the old 
house we had just left, and then to set out and search 
along shore on foot, till we could.learn where we 
were, and how we could reach Port Arthur. 


We resolved to 


wi 
Once more we tovk possession of the old log 
house among the weeds Hetty was still quite 
inconsolable. She had dreamed fondly of making 


an album of her pictures to take back to her class 
at college that fall 


“Il would rather have lost anything else in the 
work,” she mourned “Oh, why need those 
miserable wretches have stolen them? They 


might, at least, have left those behind 


“They probably did not stop to discriminate, 
Hetty,” said George ‘They simply took posses 
sion and sailed away 

While George made the girls as comfortable as 


he could, Arthur and I looked about the clearing 
We found that there were two other old trails 
leading out of it—one away between craggy hills 


toward what, from the position of a bright spot 
through the thinning clouds, we now decided was 
the east. The other ran nearly west, through a 
scattered growth of jack pines 

George presently enme out and jeined us, and 
we went rapid! tlong the westerly trail, hoping 
to come to some inhabited place 


aut least three miles when we 
branch trail turned off to the 


We had gone 


to a place where a 


south. In the fork of the trails we espied a 
weathered bit of old salt box nailed to a jack pine 
and on it we made out the faint inscription 
WASHINGTON HARBOR ELEVEN MILES 
There was a rude hand and finger, pointing 


westward along the trail we had been following 

“That 
“Washington Harbor, you know 
southwesterly end of 
Isle Royale. We 
upper arm of the lake.” 

“We could not be it 


Arthur, joyfull 
is at the extreme 


Isle Rovale. So we are on 


settles it!” exclaimed 


were blown clear across the 
woree or 
“No 
live on Isle Royale now, except a few fishermen at 


Washington Harbor and one or two light-keepers 


a much 


more 


desolate place,” George remarked people 


The mines are all abandoned, you know. So it is 
of no use to go any farther till we get our whole 
party and start for Washington Harbor together 


We can probably get some of the fishermen there 
to take us to Port Arthur in their boats. 
“Well, boys, that will be getting out of 
as I expected,” said Arthur, hopefully 

We turned and back to the 

Mabei stood in the doorway of the old house, 
watching for our 


it as well 


went mine. 


return. She had stirring 
tidings for us 
atlas HOWARD QUESTOR. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


BUOYS. 


All who have visited the approaches to a 


seaport town have noticed the numerous 
buoys and marks which are placed there as 
aids to navigation 

Tugging and jerking at their chains as the 
tide sucks in around them, or lying quietly 
upon the placid waters of some sheltered 
bay, are black buoys and red buoys, buoys 
with horizontal black and red stripes, buoys 
with black 


ding donging bell buoys 


white vertical stripes, and 


Well out to sea lie 


and 


much larger buoys, called mammoth buoys, 
gripping the sand with their iron claws 
Though these marks and buoys may seem 
to have been put haphazard here and there, 
The place that each 
chosen for it, 


each has a meaning 


shall and its 
arrangement is governed by a careful system. 

These aids to navigation, which are called “day 
marks” in contradistinction to the lights and 
fall under the jurisdiction of the Light 
house Board 

The coast of the United States, including the 
lakes and navigable rivers, is divided into sixteen 
districts. A naval officer is in 
Under his direction all the buoys in his district are 
placed 

In all the districts similar 
thing, and a buoy that has a particular distinguish 
coast of Maine has the 
Bay of Mobile or off the coast 
So the mariner who sails into Boston 


occupy is carefully 


beacons, 


charge of each. 


buoys mean the same 
ing color on the same 
significance if in the 
of Oregon 
Harbor is guided and directed exactly in the same 
way as he who enters the Golden Gate. 

Not only are the and positions of the 


colors 


~* 





buoys given on the Coast Survey Charts, but the 
Sourd publishes a yearly list, which is 
benefit of 
five thousand 


Lighthouse 
distributed gratuitously for the 
merce, in which each of its about 
buoys is located and described. 


com 


Coming into port from sea, the first buoy that we 
pass may be a mammoth buoy. T say “may be,” 
because these buoys are only used in special cases, 
such as to mark the approaches to channels over 
bars or shoals that lie at a considerable distance 
from the coast. The entrances to most harbors do 
not require any such special marks 

The buoys that designate the channel, and which 
The red 
buoys, Which all have even numbers, must be left 


lie on either side of it, are red and black. 


on the starboard or right hand in passing in from 
whileathe black with odd 
numbers, must be left on the port hand. 


sea, buoys, always 
In case there are two or more channels, they are 
distinguished by a difference either in the size or 
shape of the buoys. 
If there rock, 
wreck or any obstruction which has a channel on 


should chance to be an isolated 
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either side of it, it is shown by a buoy painted 
with red and black horizontal stripes. 

Buoys with white and black perpendicular 
stripes lie in mid channel, and indicate that they 
must be passed close to avoid danger. 

Finally, buoys surmounted by triangles, cages, 
and so forth, are an indication that there is a 
turning-point in the channel. 
















Under the head of the ‘General Seacoast of the 
United States’”’ there are, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
more than two thousand statute miles; on the 
Gulf of Mexico, more than eighteen hundred, 
and on the Pacific Ocean an almost similar extent ; 
while Alaska has nearly forty-eight hundred 
miles of seacoast. 





Including the islands, bays, rivers, etc., to the 
head of tide-water, there are 
on the coasts of the Atlantic 
Ocean nearly thirty-seven 
thousand statute miles; on 
the Gulf of Mexico, nineteen 
thousand; on the Pacific 
Ocean, nine thousand, and in 
Alaska twenty-seven thou- 
sand. 

Add to this three thousand 
miles of lake coast and five 











There are, in addition to the buoys already | thousand miles of navigable rivers, and we have 
mentioned, two other kinds which are also fog | a grand total of nearly one hundred and ten 
signals, namely, the whistling buoy and the bell | thousand miles of coast which has to be looked 


buoy. 

The whistling buoy is used off the coast to mark 
dangerous outlying shoals or other obstructions 
to navigation. It is surmounted by a locomotive 
whistle, which is made to sound by the rushing 
through it of air admitted and compressed by the 
rising and sinking motion of the buoy. 

These buoys are well adapted to turbulent 
waters, as the more violent the sea the louder the 
sound caused. Like some restless spirit chained 
to the ocean’s bed, they can but sadly moan their 
fate under smiling skies and unbroken seas; but 
when buffeted by the waves and tempest-tossed, 
they shriek their lamentations fiercely, and warn 
the mariner to beware.the spot they mark. 

They are not pleasant neighbors. Their sound 
is frequently heard at a distance of ten miles, and 
under very favorable circumstances it has been 
heard fifteen miles. 

The bell buoy consists of the bottom section of 
a buoy floating in the water, on which is mounted 
a framework bearing a bell which, instead of the 
ordinary tongue and clapper, has a small cannon- 
ball supported on a platform just underneath the 
bell’s mouth. This ball rolls to and fro with 
every motion of the sea. 

These buoys are used in harbors and rivers 
where the water is smoother than in the road- 
steads, and where it is not necessary that their 
sound shall be heard a great distance. 

Ordinary buoys, not of the whistling or bell 
variety, are made of either iron or wood. Those 
of iron are hollow, with air-tight compartments, 
and are of three shapes, called respectively nun, 
ean and ice buoys. 

The nun buoy is almost conical in shape; the 
can buoy approaches the cylindrical form, and 
the ice buoy is very long and narrow, and 
resembles the spar buoy in form. 

The wooden or spar buoys are sticks ranging 
in length from twelve to sixty feet, and painted 
according to the uses to which they are to be put. 
The lower end is fitted for a mooring chain. 

A buoy has many vicissitudes, and is exposed 
to many dangers. Passing steamers run down 
the iron buoys and rip them open, or cut off big 
pieces of spar buoys with their sharp propeller 
blades. 





As the iron buoys are made in compartments, 
they are seldom sunk by such collisions, but their 
line of flotation is often so lowered that they have | 
to be replaced. 

Again, despite the fact that the United States 
laws punish by a fine of one thousand dollars 
any one who is convicted of unlawfully injuring 
any work for the improvement of navigation,— 
and this in addition to other penalties provided 
for by the different states,—the very people for 
whose benefit these buoys are laid often unlaw- 
fully make fast their vessels to them, and drag 
them out of position. 

Again, the ice, floating down in masses, parts 
the mooring chain, or tears the mooring anchor 
from its hold, and carries the buoy far out to sea, 
to break upon the horizon of some astonished 
mariner there. 

There is now, or was until recently, a buoy | 
anchored off the coast of Ireland which made 
the journey there from New York harbor in six 
weeks. When it was picked up off the Irish 
coast, the Irish Lighthouse Establishment re- 
ported the fact to our Lighthouse Board. Then 
it was presented to the Irish Board, who there- 
upon added their characteristic marks to those 
already upon it, and moored it near the spot 
where it was found. 

Few persons realize the enormous extent of our 
coast-line along which lighthouses and buoys 
have to be placed for the benefit of commerce. | 





out for, and guarded in some degree. 
W. F. Low, Lieutenant U.S. N. 
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FAME. 


Her house is all of echo made, 
Where never dies the sound ; 
And as her brows the cloud invade 
Her feet do strike the ground. 
—Ben Jonson. 
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VENEZUELAN AFPAIRS. 


Early in September three United States ships 
of war, under command of Admiral Walker, 
were ordered to Venezuela. Their principal 
mission is, no doubt, to give protection to United 
States citizens doing business in that country, 
which has been in a condition of civil war for 
about six months; but they may also have to 
back up a claim of our government against 
Venezuela. 

During the course of the disturbances several 
Venezuelan politicians of a party called Legalist 
took refuge on a trading steamer owned by 
United States citizens and operated under our 
flag. The leaders of the other, or Palacio, party, 
who were then in possession of Caracas, the 
capital, and of the nominal government of 
Venezuela, ordered this United States vessel to 
be searched, seized the refugees, took them 
ashore, and put them in prison. It is not 
known what instructions have been sent to 
Admiral Walker in consequence of this pro- 
ceeding. 

The incident illustrates the unsettled condition 
of the Republic of Venezuela. In whose posses- 
sion the capital, Caracas, may be a week hence 
nobody can foretell, for the country appears to 
have fallen into hopeless anarchy. 

The civil war began last April when General 
Crespo, at one time President of Venezuela, took 
up arms against President Palacio, whose term of 
office legally ended in February. Instead of then 
resigning, Palacio claimed the benefit of a law 
which the Venezuelan houses of Congress had 
passed during their last session. That law 
extended the presidential term from two to four 
years, but did not give two years more to 
Palacio, who was then in office. 

He asked the houses of Congress, who elect the 
presidents of Venezuela, to give him two years’ 





| more power, but the houses refused. He then 
proposed to resign on condition that a new Con- | 


stitution, which he had been instrumental in 
getting ratified by the eight states of Venezuela, 
should be proclaimed and made entirely legal 
before the election of his successor. 

When this proposal roused strong opposition, 
Palacio seized a number of senators and deputies, 
including General Crespo, and put them in prison. 

They soon escaped and took up arms against 
the President, who had really become a usurping 
dictator, because his legal term had now expired. 

From the first the fortune of war was with 
Crespo and the Legalists. In June they had 


won so many battles against Palacio that his | 


generals forced him to leave the country. The 
presidency was then assumed by the Vice- 
President, Villegas, who tried to come to an 
agreement with Crespo. 
continued the war on the ground that Villegas 
had no more legal right to the presidency than 
Palacio himself. 

Early in August Crespo and the Legalists 


| seemed about to capture Caracas and the nominal 
government, when the situation suddenly took a 


new shape. Urdaneta, one of the generals of 
Villegas, came with his army to the capital and 
assumed control of affairs, though not the 


But Crespo refused, and | 
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nominal presidency. Then Urdaneta marched 
away to attack Crespo’s army. Upon this the 
situation shifted again. No sooner was Urda- 
neta’s back turned than Mendoza, a general whom 
Urdaneta had left with a force near Caracas, 
declared himself dictator, and expelled Villegas 
and his associates, at the beginning of September. 

Mendoza then proceeded to seize foreign 
shipping near Caracas, and extort large sums of 
money from native and foreign merchants. Upon 
this one of our consuls, Mr. Harnia, finding 
Un'ted States citizens endangered, called upon all 
the European war-ships in the harbor to interfere 
against Mendoza’s tyranny. They were about to 
take active measures for restoring order when 
Mendoza offered to resign. 

He was said to have handed over his authority 
to friends of Crespo, who straightway invited this 





the government. But Crespo feared that a trap 





| 


had been laid for him, and refused to enter the | 


city until he could bring up his army, which | 


could not be quickly moved to the capital. 


call a convention from all the states, and leave to | 
its members the task of restoring constitutional | 


authority. Such self-abnegation is rare in 
successful South American generals. They 
usually get all the power they can, and cling to 
what they get. 


owe 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIRST STAR. 


Last night, above the brown hill’s rugged bar 
Faint in the sunset’s flush, yet soft and clear 

l saw the white sweet wonder of a star, 

Grow slowly, to a full and perfect sphere, 

That brightening ever, seemed to come more near 
To earth, as darkness deepened round its zone ; 
It was so beautiful and brave, alone 

In all that wide and glorious expanse! 

It thrilled my heart, the while it held my glance 
But when I gazed, an instant, other where, 

Lo! lights as pure were ri by h and fair 
And night had made the twilight skies its own ; 
And when I looked again, or near, or far 

I could not find my one sweet lonely star! 


Mary AINGE DEVERE. 
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QUARANTINE. 


The trade of the world has been greatly 
impeded this year by the unavoidable consequences 
of efforts to stop the spread of cholera. Passen- 
gers and goods arriving in one country from 
another where the dreaded disease was prevailing 
have been detained and subjected to many 
restraints, in order to exclude infection. 

This is the principle of quarantine. When 
quarantine was first adopted, hundreds of years 
ago, as a measure against the plague, it was 
exactly what the word implies—a detention of | 
forty days. All ships arriving at Venice, or 
at Genoa or Marseilles from a port where the 
plague prevailed, were held to be infected until 
that time had expired. 

The passengers and crews were sent to isolated 
buildings or camps, called lazarets, where they 
remained separate from the community for the 
full term of forty days. Meantime the cargoes 
of such ships were fumigated and purified before 
they were allowed to be landed. 

Something like the old-fashioned quarantine 
still exists at Lisbon. It is presumed that every 
vessel arriving from Brazil may have the seeds 
of yellow fever on board. Therefore all passen- 
gers are sent, without exception, to a lazaretto on 
a hill four miles from the city, and are detained 
there from five to seven days. 

But experience has shown the uselessness of all | 
systems of general quarantine, and most countries 
|of the world now adopt quarantine regulations 
only when there is real danger of infection. | 
| Every ship engaged in foreign trade, at any | 

time, receives a ‘‘bill of health’’ on clearing for a 
voyage. This ‘bill’ is issued by the consul or 
| other authority of the country whose flag the 
| vessel bears, and declares the state of health in 
| the port of departure. A ‘clean Dill’’ means 
that there is no infectious disorder. A ‘foul 
bill’’ admits that there is such disease. j 

When a vessel arrives at a port from a foreign 
voyage, it is met by a port physician or health 
officer, to whom the captain reports upon all 
matters relating to the health of those on board | 
since the ship sailed. If the report is satisfactory, 
the vessel is allowed to land passengers and cargo. 

While such is the ordinary practice, special | 
precautions are taken when an epidemic of yellow 
fever or cholera is in progress. Vessels arriving 
in this country from an infected port are subjected 
under state laws to a detention for a time long 
enough for the disease to develop itself, if the 
germs have been brought. ° 

This year, owing to the virulence of the cholera 
‘epidemic at Hamburg, and the danger of the 
disease breaking out elsewhere, the President by 
proclamation required the detention of vessels 
bringing steerage passengers or other immigrants, 
for twenty days. 

Moreover, the State of New York established at 
Fire Island a station somewhat resembling a 
European lazaretto, where passengers might land 
and remain ‘‘quarantined” during the period of 
detention. 

‘‘Land quarantine”’ is really not quarantine at 
all; it is exclusion. A guard is set about a 
| yellow fever town to prevent persons from 
| departing; or such a guard is set about a healthy 
| town to prevent the entrance of persons who may 
| bring disease in their bodies or in their clothing. 

Quarantine laws are extremely difficult laws to 




















enforce, and the evasion of them has been so eas: 
that many medical authorities doubt if they can 
ever be made effective. On the other hand, there 
are numerous instances of their complete success. 

The enforcement of the quarantine regulations 
this year has been attended with many discom- 
forts and hardships. No doubt some of these 
inconveniences seemed unnecessary, and they 
would be needless were the regulations usually in 
force. For the most part, we believe, they 
resulted from the haste with which the stringent 
rules were put in operation; and something must 
be excused to the good intentions and the genera}! 
suecess of the health officers. 


———e- 
THE PLEASURES OF FEAR. 


Three little children were seen amusing them- 


general to come to Caracas and take possession of | selves not long ago by playing around an open 


coal-hole. The hole opened, of course, upon a 
cellar; its rim was smutty and black, and one 
gazed through it into an abyss of blackness below. 

The children knew quite well that it was a coal. 


- » | hole and led only to coal, but for the k 
General Crespo’s proclaimed policy has been to | y : aake of 


amusement they told each other that a mysterious 
man lurked in its depths as in a cavern—a man 
with a black face and red eyes, who would seize 
them if they went too near the edge and pull them 
down. This made it interesting to peep down, 
scream, run away, hide, tiptoe tremblingly back 
again, and run once more. 

But after a time the play began to seem too real, 
and with a final shriek they fled to their several 
homes, where shortly afterward three puzzled 
mothers comforted as many sobbing children, who 
appeared to be terribly frightened, but could not 
explain at all what had happened to them. 

There is nothing unusual in this little incident. 
Everybody knows that up to a certain point chil- 
dren enjoy a fright, and that often in their eager. 
ness they carry the fright too far. We regard it 
as a natural trait of childhood to enjoy horrors 
at first, and be afraid of them afterward. 

But it is not only children whose judgment is at 
fault when they indulge in the pleasures of fear. 

“Oh, I’m reading such a splendid book!” cried a 
young girl to a friend. “The creepy-crawliest, 
ghostliest thing! Every page sends cold shivers 


| running down my back. You ought to read it.” 


Ought she? It is more than doubtful. The 
Shudder in Literature, as a recent critic calls it, 
has its proper place, and is a sensation which a 
very lofty form of literature may occasionally 
arouse. Macbeth, for instance, is excellent reading 
for shudders; but cold shivers are not a thing to 
be constantly indulged in without injury, and there 
are many nervous and sensitive people who should 
avoid incurring them at all. 

A single short story of Poe’s, one of the most 
famous perhaps in our language, caused six weeks 
of misery to a lady not usually timid on her first 
reading of it. Its horrors haunted her every night, 
making it an effort requiring all her courage to 
blow out her light, and leaving her trembling for 
hours in the darkness before she could sleep. Yet 
she was foolish enough to read other tales of the 
same kind, because they interested her at the 
moment. 

Fear undoubtedly has its pleasures, but they are 
unhealthy unless they are fleeting. 

The boy who reads of perils and hair-breadth 
escapes until he is afraid to go to bed; the woman 
who peruses the daily crimes and tragedies of the 
newspapers until she cannot hear a blind rattle 
without being convinced that burglary is afoot; 
the children who tell ghost stories in the dark; 
the girl who dwells upon the mysterious and 
horrible in literature until she becomes nervous 
and perhaps hysterical—all these are playing with 
fear as foolishly and less excusably than were the 
three little tuts around the coal-hole. 

It is a significant fact that the writer of some of 


| the finest of recent tales of mystery has recently 


gone mad, and that in the early stages of his mad- 
ness he appeared to be afflicted by such horrors 
as he had himself described in his most famous 


| story. 


His is, of course, an extreme case; but fear is a 
dangerous thing to trifle with, and a very little too 
much of it will unstring the nerves and weaken 
the natural courage, besides developing a taste for 
what is morbid and terrible in place of what is 
breezy, sunny, happy and wholesome. 
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WHAT EARNESTNESS DID. 


The Museum of Natural History in New York 
recently purchased a collection of nearly half a 
million of insects, which is pronounced to be the 
most complete in this country and one of the four 
finest in the world. One or two facts concerning 





| this collection are worthy of note. 


It was made, not by a professor of science, a5 4 
matter of business, but by a man who earned his 
living by hard work in another pursuit, to whom 
entomology was the delight and occupation o! his 
leisure hours. : 

“The collection,” says an eminent naturalist, “Is 
especially valuable, because more than half of the 
specimens were not bought with money, but were 


obtained by personal research through the course 
of a long life. 
“The first specimens were found when the 


The catalogues 


collector was but six years old. 
ubits and 


contain his minute observations of the hi 
peculiarities of the insects. They are the result 
of devotion to a so-called hobby during lite with 
out any mercenary motive or hope of reward - 

Nothing can be more wholesome or restful in its 
influence on a man than some knowledge totally 
apart from the business by which he earn his 
living. 


To collect moths and butterflies simply te make 
a pretty show in cases is a silly and cruel pastime 
But to make a study of the wonderful revelation 
of God’s wisdom and goodaess in His tiniest 


creatures brings us reverently nearer to Him. 
The faithful study of any science does this, 
also gains friends for the student of a different 
kind from mere business acquaintances. 
The naturalist, the chess-player, the bee- 


and 


grower, 
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the antiquarian, each finds comrades waiting for 
him in every country of the world. 

Let every boy try, then, to discover in himself 
another man than the mere maker of money. 


ote is pes | 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


During the recent popular excitement and riotous 
demonstrations in Russia, growing out of the out- 
break of the cholera, a priest at Saratoff was | 
attacked by a mob. A man had shouted, upon | 
seeing him: | 

“There’s the man that seized me and buried me 
alive! I’ve only this instant escaped from the 
crave that he put me in!” 

The excited people, thoroughly convinced that 
there was a murderous conspiracy against them, 
rushed upon the priest with cries which showed 
their determination to put him to death. 

The priest folded his arms and smiled. 

“You have just come out of the grave, you say?” 
he called to the man. 

“Ay, that I have!” 

“Then how,” asked the priest, “does it happen 
that you’ve had time to get drunk already?” | 
As it was found that the man’s breath smelled of 
liquor, the laugh was turned upon him, and the | 
crowd left the priest unmolested. 

The same popular excitement in Russia has been 
the occasion of an example of what may be called 
poetic and picturesque retribution which would be | 
possible only in a despotic country. 

At Nijni-Novgorod, where the authorities and 
physicians were making a strenuous attempt to | 
stifle the cholera, a merchant led a violent agitation 
which was directed against the doctors. He circu- 
lated reports that the physicians were burying 
patients alive, and endeavored to influence the 
people against them. 

The governor-general of the province caused the 
merchant to be arrested, and after an examination, 
was convinced that the charge against him was | 
true. } 
“Tam going to give you a government appoint- | 
ment,” said the governor, ‘as a reward for what 
you regard as your exercise of public spirit.” 

“A government appointment!” said the man, 
delighted. 

“Yes. I appoint you a nurse on the floating 
cholera hospital in the river. There you will have | 
an opportunity to see whether there is cholera or 
not, and also to observe whether any persons are 
being buried alive.” 

The man was sent, therefore, to take care of | 
cholera patients. It is unnecessary to say that he 
was not highly pleased with his “appointment.” 
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OUR SCHOOLS’ GREATEST TASK. 


The statistics of the United States census bureau 
show that in eleven states and two territories, in 
1300, there were more children between the ages 
of five and seventeen who were either foreign. 
born or the children of foreign-born parents than 
there were native white children of the same age. 

In several of these states and territories the 
disproportion was very great, so that in the public 
schools an American child of American parentage 
was almost an oddity. 

In the whole of the United States there are 
nearly five and a half million children between the 
ages of five and seventeen who were either born in 
foreign countries or have foreign parents. They 
are, in fact, more than one-third of all the children 
in the country between these ages. 

Every such foreign child may well be quite as 
good an “American” as a child whose ancestors 
came over in the English Mayflower or the Dutch 
Goede Vrouwe. Indeed, American children of 
native race are often surpassed in stout “Amer. 
icanism” by foreign-born children. 

Yet the child of foreign-born parents, who is 
generally without the home associations which go 
with long residence in the country, has much to 
learn at school in order to make hima thorough. 
going American. Itis the problem of our schools 
to assimilate these children to an American 
standard of life and ideas. The number is 
enormous, and in any other country of the world 
the task might be impossible. Fortunately for us, 
the children -f the foreign-born generally enter 
the doors of our public schools with the best 
possible disposition to become Americans. 





a ne 
NOT SATISFIED. 


Some persons are hard to satisfy. The thing in 
hand is of little worth, but the object beyond reach 
seems all desirable. 

A clergyman in Maine, who lives near the sea 
coast, Rarrates an occurrence which gave him a 
moment of disappointment, but which has also 
supplied him with a very good story to tell. 

He had planned a beautiful drive for the benefit 
of a lady from the West who was visiting his 
family—a lady who had never seen the ocean. 
The route was chosen in such a way that not a 
slimpse of the sea would be had until, at a certain 
bend in the road, the party would come out upon a 
high open space, commanding a magnificent view 
of the broad Atlantic. 

As the carriage came out upon the plateau the 
clergyman turned a beaming face on the lady, 
expecting from her an exclamation of delight; but 
stead of happiness on her countenance, he saw 
a look of longing. ‘ 





“Oh,” she said, with a sigh, “how I wish I could | 
see the Paeifie!” 
———————~<¢.—___ | 

EQUALS. 


rhe ereat musical composer, Rossini, was an odd 
oe himsical humorist. After finishing his great 
nmr: indulged himself in a long period of 
com - ne did not write a line of music. This 
aig us once furnished him an opportunity for 
‘ar Stead called on him and found him writing 
*utograph with a sentiment at the bottom of 
“ome photographs of himself. 
One of these read, “To M. Pillet Will, my friend 
‘und my equal in music.” ; 





| some shape. 
| is such that the guests feel old age coming on. At | 
| last the waiters come on also, bringin 


“What!” cried the visitor, “you are not serious? 
M. Pillet Will is not your equal in music.” 

“Certainly he is—since I am doing nothing,” 
explained Rossini. 


SLOW SERVICE. 


Where would be the pleasure of travelling if 
there were nothing to grumble about? But some 
travellers have the happy knack of grumbling 
good-naturedly. Mr. Elson was going from 
Heidelberg to Freiburg. The train ran “like a 
district messenger boy,” but the American was 
saved from ennui by the behavior of the conductor, 
or guard, who happened to be a new one, with a 
phenomenal lack of memory, and who kept his 
passenger busy showing his ticket. 


Atthe twentieth examination Mr. Elson’s patience 
ave out, and he asked the man, in English, if he 
knew that he was a nuisance from Nuisanceville. 
The guard was not disposed to confess his igno- 
rance of a foreign tongue, and answered glibly: 

“Ja, freilich !”’ (Yes, certainly !) 

Elson’s greatest trial was the table 

d’héte. 


“Do you know what this infliction means? It is 
as if a French cook were pursuing you through 
Europe. 
the same manner. 

“The solemnity begins with soup, after which 
comes a long pause, so long that you fear that the 
waiters have gone off to catch the fish. Finally 
oa appear with the viand in question, together 
with a butter sauce and a dish of boiled potatoes. 
Now follows a long hiatus, ample time being given 


ut Mr. 


|to digest the fish and get up a new appetite. | 
| Slowly and mournfully the waiters approach with 


bad roast beef and string beans. 
“Again an interregnum, and then comes veal in 
The lapse of time which now follows 


a piece of 
chicken or capon to each victim. Finally the now 
decrepit and toothless guests receive some pud- 
ding and fruit, and depart. 

“A man who has lived ten years at a European 
hotel has probably spent six years waiting for 


courses at the table d’héte.’ 


BEAUTIFUL EARRINGS. 


There are fashions in jewelry as in other articles 
of attire. For some years past splendor has been 
the reigning idea; the massing of magnificent 
gems so as to obtain the utmost glitter, the most 
dazzling wealth of color, rather than the less 
showy forms of beauty obtained by fine workman. 
ship and elegant design. 


A glance into the window of a fashionable jewel- 
ler shows that now the fashion is changing once 
again, and many are the exquisite trifles which 
attest the skill of modern goldsmiths. Few will be 
found, however, surpassing in taste and delicate 
finish a pair of earrings recently described. 

They were ornaments for a young girl, and 
represented doves swinging in golden hoops. The 
miniature birds were marvellously wrought, the 
feathers of granulated gold, the wings and breasts 
enriched with bands of color lent by inserted 
gems. 


Precious stones gleamed like tiny sparks for the 


eyes. Daintiest device of all, the tail-feathers 
were so finely made and curiously adjusted as to 
move at the slightest motion of the pendant hoop, 
so that whenever the proud wearer should toss on 
shake her head, her two attendant doves would 
seem to balance themselves upon their perches, as 
live birds do in swinging on a bou 


h. | 
What girl of to-day would not like to own such a 


_ of earrings? But the owner of these is dead. 
She died more than twenty centuries ago, and they 
were found last year in her grave on the Island 
of Eubeea by exploring archzologists. 

Her name is on her tomb: Biote, daughter of 
Aristotle; and thete is Fag reason tu suppose 
that her father was in reality the great philosopher 
Aristotle, who is known to have died in the town 
of Chalcis, near the ancient burying-place where 
her grave was found. 

His daughter’s trinkets have survived as long as 
the fame of his philosophy! 


THE GOLDEN MEAN. 

A Boston gentleman was lately being driven 
through Cork in a jaunting-car, and talked a good 
deal with his original and good-humored cabby. 
Bringing up the great subject of the day, he 
inquired of Mike whether he was for Home Rule. 


“Oi am, and Oi am not, sorr,” said Mike, with a 
sudden non-committal gravity. 

The questioner persevered, asking if he were a 
Parnellite. 

“Bad ’cess to the loikes of thim now,” was the 
disgruntled answer, ‘an’ Oi lave thim alone.” 

“There,” exclaimed the amused American, “I 
see that vou are a Nationalist, Mike, and that is 
better!” 

Mike only twinkled his eye. 

“St. Pathrick floy away wid ’um! Fwat wud Oi 
be doin’ to be up an’ folly MeCaaarthy? Your 
honer, in politics ’tis just a complate atheist Oi 
am!” 





BAD ROADS. 


In these days, when so much is said in American 
newspapers about the importance of good roads, it 
may be interesting to know how such matters are 
looked upon in Ecuador. Mr. Whymper, in his 
new book, says: 


I had been rebuked in Quito for gee to the 
“Royal” route, because our animals had sunk 
half-way up to their flanks. When I asked my 
monitor what he considered a bad road, he replied: 

“A road is bad when the beasts tumble into 
mud-holes and vanish right out of sight.” 

At one place my animal stopped on the brink, 
unwilling to proceed. Dismounting, I gave it a 
touch with the whip. It went head first into the 
slough, and emerged on the other side a miserable 
object, dripping with filth, which for a second had 
risen above its hindquarters. 

This mud-hole was about four feet deep, and 
was the finest we discovered in Ecuador. 


WHEN CHILDREN GROW. 

The British Medical Monthly offers some inter- 
esting statements, which our readers may test for 
themselves if they will, as to the times of growth 
of the human body. 


The year of greatest growth in boys is the seven- 
teenth; in girls the fourteenth. While girla reach 
full height in their fifteenth year, they acquire full 
weight at the age of twenty. 

Boys are stronger than girls from birth to the 
eleventh year; then girls become physically 
superior until the seventeenth year, when the 
tables are again turned, and remain so. 

From November to April children grow very 


little and gain no weight; from April to July they 
gain in height, but lose in weight, and from July 
to November they increase greatly in weight, but 
not in height. 


Everywhere the same food, cooked in | 








TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS.”’ 

iT] One of the most popular books ever pub- 

lished. SELLS AT siouT. Credit given. 

Freight Paid. Best Book for the Holi- 

> Agents wanted-—also for other books and Bibles. 
- H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Do You Read Wisely and Well? 


This is an age of careless, desultory reading and 
of much weak, worthless literature. The Chautau- 








ically. Are you dissatisfied with your mental 
| habits and do you desire to follow a definite plan 
| of reading? 


| Hale puts it, “Be familiar with the language of the 
| times.” Send for detailed information to THE 
| CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Here’s FUN! 


The Wonderful Agate Spinner. 
| An Entirely New Toy that is Perfectly Resistless. 
" Will entertain a 
whole company. 
Boys and Girls 
want them, 
everybody wants 
There’s lots of 








them. 
fun in it. 
An Agate with every Spin 


ner, 10c. complete. Grand 
chance for Boys and Girls as 
Agents. 

Ask your dealer for them 
or mail us 10 cents. 


EDGAR MFG, CO.,, 
Reading, Mass. 








Patented. 


‘Dry Goods by Mail, 


We desire to correspond with every needer 
and user of 


~ DRY GOODS. 


We can convince you that it will be to your 
advantage to deal with us, and if necessary, 
deal with perfect satisfaction by mail. 


Sending Samples 


Is the first principle in a Mail Order Business. 
Write and tell us what kind of goods you want. 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


JOS, HORNE & 60, 








609-621 Penn Ave., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Good Soup, 


all good dinners. 


in Soups and 
different soup for each day 
the month. 


send us your address. 








qua Reading Circle has helped more than two hun- | 
| dred thousand people to read good books systemat- | 


Join the Chautauqua Circle, be more | 
| interesting to yourself and to your friends; as Dr. | 


Spoil the broth.” 


“creations ” 
celebrated 


Our little Cook Book tells 
how to use Armour’s Extract 
Sauces —a 


We mail Cook Book free; | 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


509 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | 


You Can 


hang your Shades as you 
want them, not as the fix- 
tures oblige you to, 


If You Use 


The Efficient Spring 
Shade Roller. 


Made by 


Nevius & Haviland, 


500 West 42d St., N. Y. 
Factory, Vergennes, Vt. 
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Poison. 
Do you know that your Teakettle is probably 
lined with a composition of lead and tin? Lead 


is one of the most deadly of poisons. If you 
are not well, perhaps this is the cause. 


The Rome Teakettle 








is pure tin-lined throughout, and is always 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Ask your dealer for the “Rome” Teakettle or 
send us $2.00 for a Pure Tin-lined Nickel-plated 
Copper Teakettle. Mention size of stove lid, 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 


IF BABY GETS THE GROUP 


Use Dr. Hoxsie’s Certain Croup Cure. 


It acts directly on the mucous membranes of 
the throat, allaying all inflammation, Se rerees 
that most dreaded of children’s diseases, Membra- 
neous Croup. It contains ne opium, Causes 
no nausea. If your druggist does not keep it send 
50 cents for a trial bottle, postage paid. 

A. P. HOXSIE, Mfr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Too Many 
Cooks 


Probably, 





because they dont use 

+ =) Armour’s Extract. 
1 =——= a Armour's Extract enables 
AW goa) iy) @ poor cook to rival the 


of the most 


chef. 
? 


Extract « BEEF 


Well Served, 


how it refreshes after a long 
fast—how fittingly it begins 


in 
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. Vacation, and might rest on Sundays! 








A “SUCKER” 


Pass a stout string tightly through a circle of soft leather. 
Tie a knot to hold the end. 

Wet the leather, press its edge firmly against a flat object 
and pull on the string. 

How do you explain the result? 

How can insects walk on walls and ceilings? 

Has any practical use ever been made of these facts? 





For the Companion. 


WHEN THE CORN IS IN THE SHOCK. 


Summer's gone and Autumn’s here, 
Harvest season of the year: 

Hogs are haunting apple-trees, 
Where the grass is *bove your knees ; 
Grown is now the partridge flock, 
And the corn is in the shock. 


Melon-time is all but done— 

Now and then a lingering one; 
Grapes are ripe o’er woodland trails ; 
Sguirrels fris their plumy tails 
Where the chestnut burrs unlock, 
And the corn fs in the shock. 


“Whicker, whicker !” peckerwood 
Chatters, and is understood 

By his flame-crest mate to say : 
“Whicker, whicker ! come this way, 
For I hear the ravens mock, 

And the corn is in the shock.” 


Chincapins their coats have cast, 
And the chipmunk stores them fast, 
While the farmer from the field 
Waggons home the harvest-yield ; 
To the brim his barn he’ll block 
With the corn that’s in the shock. 


By the window grandma sits, 
Smiling sweetly while she knits; 
Through the “specs” upon her nose, 
Seeing how the barn o’erflows, 
Glad fs she for man and stock— 
Corn to spare was in the shock. 


When the field in stubble stands, 
Mocking Winter’s begging hands, 
Hickory on the hearth will peed ; 
Bright the farmer’s face will show, 
Listening to the mantle-clock : 
“Corn—to spare—was in—the shock !” 


L. R. HAMBERLIN. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


MISSED HER OPPORTUNITY. 


A young woman in a neighboring city, like 
tens of thousands of American girls, spends each 
year the warm summer months with her family 
in the country. 

On her return last autumn she was describing 
her summer home to her pastor, with whom she 
was a favorite. He had always found her a 
cheerful, ready helper in church work. 

‘“‘We went this year,’’ she said, ‘“‘to a quiet 
little sea-coast village. You could not imagine 
anything more dead than the life of the people 
there before the summer boarders invaded the 
town. They planted their little lots, went through 
in a dull way their daily duties, and talked their 
poor thin gossip over and over.” 

‘*How is it now?” 

“Oh, they imitate us in everything!’’ cried 
Mary, laughing. ‘They take advice as if we 
were the sons of prophets. They have actually 
started a circulating library, and some of them 
have subscribed for the magazines. And as for 
dress,”’ her eyes dancing with fun, ‘‘you should 
see how they copy our gowns and dresses in cheap 
stuffs!"" 

‘Are they a religious people ?”’ 

‘No. There are two churches, but few attend 
the services in them. The poor ministers preach 
almost to empty benches. The people are not 
skeptical or vicious; they are just indifferent.”’ 

“And you —? Did you influence them in 
this ?”’ . 

Mary’s face flushed. ‘1 know all you can 
say,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘but I felt that I was on my 

The 
church was hot and drowsy. And I am shy of 
talking about religion to strangers.”’ 

Yet," said the minister, gently, ‘‘you could 
set an example as easily in devout Christian con- 
duct as in new gowns. ‘He that does not confess 
Me —!'”’ 

“I know! And confessing Him there would 
have counted for so much! If I live until next 
summer, I will use the opportunity God has 
given me.” 

To how many of our readers has this same 
opportunity come ? 


* 
* 





For the Companion. 
PASS IT OVER. 


A curious bit of old-time gossip comes to light 
in the family letters of Thomas Jefferson, not 
without significance to families of the present 
day. 

The daughter of the great statesman had 
married a son of Colonel Randolph. She wrote 
to her father that her father-in-law was about to 
marry a young girl, and to settle upon her a sum 
which would seriously impair the prospects of 
his children. 

Instead of replying with angry sympathy, 
Jefferson urged his daughter to bear herself with 
patience and gentleness to the unwelcome new- 
comer. 

‘‘Make yourself the point of concord in the 
family,’”’ he says. ‘If there are disagreeable 
traits in her character, pass over them without 


touching, as you would the keys in your harpsi- | 


” 


chord which are out of tune. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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So well did his daughter fulfil this injunction 
that even the querulous Randolph of Roanoke 
long afterward paid tribute to her kindness and 
sweet temper. 

There was shrewdness as well as a profound 
truth in Jefferson’s advice. A man usually lives 
up to the opinion which his fellows have of him. 
He may try to rise above it, but he will not 
willingly fall below it. 

There is a boy in every school, a man in every 
community, a woman in every social circle, who 
rasp and irritate every one with whom they come 
in contact. We are ‘“‘at our worst’? when with 
them, we know not why. It is because they 
) recognize the worst part of us—the ill-temper, 
the love of exaggeration, the malice. They have 
a gift for touching the keys that are out of tune. 

The Master did not deal so with His followers. 
He well knew their faults; the cynical suspicion 
of Thomas, the weakness of John, the boastful 
self-confidence of Peter. But He did not urge 
these things on them. He said instead, ‘Be ye 
perfect,” because He saw in them the possibility 
of perfection. 

a eT een 
LAST TO LEAVE. 


The feeling which leads the captain of a wrecked 
ship to wish to be the last to leave her is one easily 
understood. In the interesting volume of reminis- 
cences of the Siege of Lucknow recently given to 
the public by Lady Inglis, wife of the general 
whom the death of the heroic Sir Henry Lawrence 
left in command, an anecdote is related of the 
abandonment of the British Residency, in which a 
similar feeling is manifested. It was the Residency 
or Bailie Guard of Lucknow which was the strong- 
hold of the besieged during their wonderful 
defence of eighty-seven days against an enemy 
overwhelmingly superior. It was there that they 
repelled the burrowing foe mine for mine; there 
that again and again a resolute few turned back 
the advancing thousands from the riddled and 
shaken walls; there that they suffered, hoped, 
despaired and never faltered; there that so many 
of them died and found graves. It was from their 
flag that Tennyson caught the refrain of his 
stirring poem of Lucknow; and there alone, during 
the crisis of the mutiny, that “Ever aloft on the 
palace roof the banner of England blew.” 

But after Havelock and Outram had broken 
through the enemy’s lines and brought reinforce- 
ments, it became evident that the Bailie Guard, 
shattered and ruined as it was, could no longer be 
occupied. It was decided to evacuate it in the 
night,—a most difficult and dangerous undertaking, 
—and to remove the troops, the wounded and the 
imprisoned women and children to another position 
at some distance, which was already held by a 
portion of Havelock’s men. 

At midnight precisely, in silence and darkness, 
the movement began, the garrison nearest to the 
wony _ quietly withdrawing, and the others 

a 


then ling in behind them—like the turning of a 
glove inside out. At the Bailie Guard gate, 
watching them defile past, stood Generals Outram 


and Inglis with their staff. It was a bitter moment 
to Inglis, who had defended the place so long and 
so no a He had pleaded that the flag might be 
kept still flying ey the ruins, volunteering to 
remain and defend it with but a single regiment; 
but he had been overruled. 

As the last company passed by, General Outram 
signed to him courteously with his hand to take 
— in following them, but he hung back, 

esiring to be the last. Outram smiled and held 
out his hand, saying, “‘Let us go out together.” 
So, shaking hands, the two generals came down 
the slope side by side. 

Their staff followed, and here again the place of 
honor was disputed. Captain Wilson wished to be 
the last; Captain Birch, aide-de-camp to General 
Inglis, was determined to be. The two boyish 

oung officers put it to the test of strength, and 

ilson, being weak from hardship, as his opponent 
modestly admits, “could not stand the trick of 
shoulder to shoulder learned in the Harrow foot- 
ball fields.” He was thrown and rolled down the 
hill, and Captain Birch triumphed. 

But a doubt arose whether all the troops had 
left; those who had kept count differed, and 
Captain Birch was sent back to see. This duty he 
performed, though with no enjoyment of it, for 
the danger was great and the silence and loneli- 
ness of the familiar squares oppressive and 
terrible.. He thought, however, that now beyond 
all doubt he was the last Englishman in the place. 

He was mistaken. Another officer, Captain 
Waterman, had fallen asleep from exhaustion 
while the garrison was marching out, and was left 
behind. Weak and ill, the shock of waking and 
finding himself alone was so great that though he 
succeeded in escaping and rejoining his comrades, 
he was for some time delirious; but he, though 
a against his will, was the last man to leave 
the famous Uailie Guard before it fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 


* 
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BURYING A STRANGER. 


The author of “Round the Compass in Australia” 
was crossing the plains of New South Wales ina 
time of drought, and drove up toward night ata 
station homestead. In response to his ‘‘Coo-e-e,” 
the gruff but kindly manager appeared. “My 
word!” he said, by way of welcome; and when 
the stranger, who had passed the carcasses of 
thousands of sheep, asked how the game was 
going, the answer came at once: “The last lamb is 
dead. Thank God, that’s off my mind!” Then he 
explained to the traveller, as the two men got 
outside the house: 


“We were just going to plant a sundowner when 
ou coo-e-ed. Didn’t want to say anything about 
t before the missus.” The “sundowner” was 

a man, a wanderer, who had crept to the very 
threshold of safety, and there died, his hand upon 
the gate. 

By the grave we stand, the manager with a Bible 
in his hand; a book rarely used by him, perhaps, 
but reverenced after his fashion, and necessary 
now. He wishes the traveller to “do it over the 
cold un,” but the traveller declines. With coarse 
fingers blundering through the leaves in an 
uncertain fashion, the manager begins at last to 
read from Ecclesiastes. A half-dozen verses 
gruffly fall, and then the words come: 

“For what hath man of all his labor, and of the 
vexation of his heart, wherein he hath labored 
under the sun? 

“For all his days are sorrows, and his travail 
grief. 








“Yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night. 
This is also vanity.” , 

Then he closed the book, and said: 

“Well, he was a goner afore he was a comer; 


| and I don’t know as there’s need to pitch a long 











yarn. He hadn’t much for his labor under the 
sun; and a hot sun it is up here at 110° in the 
shade. Hecomea long way over the country-rock. 





half an hour the dogs were again close upon hin, 
Although he saw that the game was up, he turned 
once more and came down the road, and at the 





He hadn’t a drop in his water-bottle, nor a bit of | right moment coolly repeated his former tactics, 


damper in his swag. 


‘he hounds overran him for a few yards. Then 


“He’d got his fingers on the slip-rails, and was they stopped, looked puzzled, sniffed the air, and 


within coo-e-e of drink and tucker when he went 


the next moment ran to a tree, round which they 


out sudden to the never-never land; and went it | circled baying, and Captain Powell knew that hv 


alone. 


had his man at last. 


“He couldn’t have had much vanity, not with | 


them features, and, m 
about that. I hope 


night, even if he isn’t very fit, one of the hands 
will see him, and open it and let him in—if it has 
to be on the sly. 

“It was at night he got here, and in the gga 
we found him. It’s at night we cover him, and, 
rest or no rest, he won’t have to work in the 
morning. 

“Let him down easy and slow. Drop in his 
shirallee and water-bag by him. That’s right. 
Scatter some sandal leaves over his face. 

“What’s that you’ve put on the board, Jim? 
‘A Sundowner. Gone.’ And God forgive him, 
wherever he’s gone. Amen.” 


~ 
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For the Companion. 


HARVEST. 


Beneath October’s paling sun how fair 

The wildwood flowers in harvest beauty wait; 
The brier-rose berries hang in coral state, 

The goldenrods their soft gray plumelets wear, 
Clusters of down the meek immortelles bear, 
The asters, bright with purple bloom so late, 
To feathery stars have turned at touch of fate, 
And all are winged and waiting for the air! 


O Soul! full swift thy earthly summer speeds: 
On life’s horizon dawn the harvest days; 
How will they find thee? Are thy thoughts and deeds 
Meet to receive the Master’s joyful praise ?— 
All winged and waiting, like the wilding seeds, 
To waft new cheer to lone and barren ways? 
EpNA DEAN PRocTOR. 
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GENERAL MOURNING. 


word! the Lord knows all | © 
f he gets as near to the | 
homestead gate up there as he did down here last | 


The Hindu, if not inventive, is a capital imitator, | 


and not without a wit as refined as anything to be 
found among English-speaking peoples, as is plain 
from a story related by the Rey. J. Ewen. Many 


| 


years ago, when the Mogul emperors reigned in | 
the imperial city of Delhi,a policeman, walking | 


along one of the streets, met a potter in mourning. 


“O potter, for whom do you mourn?” he asked. 

“Sadamiya,” was the reply. 

“Dear, dear! Is Sadamiya dead?” cried the 
policeman, and he hurried off to the corner where 
the barbers sat plying their trade. 

“Shave my head and beard,” said he. 
going into mourning for Sadamiya.” 

Shortly afterward duty took the policeman to the 


“IT am 


kotwal,—chief of police,—and at once the kotwal | 


asked for whom he was mourning. 

“For Sadamiya, that illustrious person.” 

“Ah, dear me! Is he dead?” exclaimed the 
kotwal. ‘Well, well, all die in turn! Call the 
barber.” 


Presently the kotwal had occasion to visit the | 
vizier, who was surprised to see him in mourning; | 


the more so as he did not know that any of his 
family were ill. 
“Who is dead?” he inquired. 


and digni ed Sadamiya has been called away.” 


* 





NOT WASTED. 


The Widow Jenkins lives in a small house at the 
edge of a Maine forest, in the heart of which lies 
a beautiful lake, much frequented by summe: 
tourists. The widow, assisted by her son Jake, 
is accustomed to put up the visitors’ horses, and to 
supply the visitors themselves with meals before 
and after the excursion to the lake. One day she 
saw a party of four drive up with the guide, and 
noticing that two of them were ladies, she 
exclaimed to Jake quite audibly, “Here’s anothe: 
lot o’ them eejots!” 


Mrs. Jenkins was a good cook, but that day, for 
some reason, she set before her guests a platetu| 
of cream of tartar biscuits which were of such « 
lead-like consistency that nobody could eat then. 
She surveyed her guests with dark disapproval as 
the meal progressed, and at last swept the plate 
from the table, and saying, “I’m sorry ye can't 
make out t’ eat what’s set before ye,” she left the 
| room. 
| A slight gloom pervaded the rest of the meal, 

and Mrs. Jenkins did not reappear. It was dusk 

when the tourists reached the house again. 

| “Come right in!” called the owner, cheerfully, 
| from the kitchen door. “Set right down to your 
| Supper; it’s all ready an’ waitin’.” , 
Much gratified by this change in the demeanor 
| of their hostess, the party seated themselves at 
}once. The principal dish was an enormous Indian 
udding, and being exceedingly hungry, they ate 
t with thankful hearts. When Mrs. Jenkins had 
| seen the last morsel of it disappear, she heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

“There,” she ejaculated, as the company rose 
from the table, “I sh’d have give ye more v'riety, 
but was bound t’ git that puddin’ eat up! I 
couldn’t bear ¢’ think of all them biscuit bein’ 
wasted, an’ it seemed as if you folks had orter be 
the ones t’ eat ’em, seein’ they was made a puppose 
for ye. An’ ye have eat ‘em; they was worked 
into that Indian puddin’, ev'ry one of ‘em! An’ 
now I aint got any hard feelin’= toward ye.” 





—— 2 
DOM PEDRO’s TEST. 


An exchange says that a young engineer once 
went to Dom Pedro, the late Emperor of Brazil, to 
show him a new appliance for stopping railway 
engines. The emperor was interested in the thing, 
and said: “We will put it at once to a practical 
test. The day after to-morrow have your engine 
ready; we will have it coupled to my saloon 
carriage, and then fire away. When going at full 
speed I will unexpectedly give the signal to stop, 
and we will see how the apparatus works.” 

At the aportaint time the emperor entered his 
carriage, the engineer mounted his engine, and on 


| they went for a considerable distance; indeed, the 
“Alas! your honor, the illustrious, high-minded | 


“Oh!” exclaimed the vizier. “I am sorry to hear 
ousay so. Whataloss! Will you please call the | 
rber?” 


The barber came, and the vizier went 
mourning. Duty took him into the presence of the 
emperor, who was startled at his changed appear- 
ance. 

“Who is dead?” he asked. 

“Your Highness, I grieve to inform you, but that 
sublime custodian of goodness, of honor and 
learning, Sadamiya, has been taken.” 


“Call the barber,” said the emperor to his 


into | 


attendants, and soon he was mourning with shaven | 
head. When he appeared before the empress she | 


inquired, ‘“‘Who is dead?” 
“Alas! that I should have to say it! 


Sadamiya 
is dead.” 


“But who is Sadamiya?” she asked, for even in 


India women are endowed with curiosity. 

“Sadamiya! Sadamiya! I never thought of 
asking, but the vizier knows. I shall ask him.” 

The vizier was summoned and the 
demanded, “Who is this Sadamiya we are all in 
mourning for?” 

“Really, your Highness, I never thought of 
asking; but the kotwal knows; I shall ask him.” 

But the kotwal could not tell; no more could the 
policeman, but he would ask the potter. 

“Who is this Sadamiya we are all in mourning 
for?” the policeman inquired of the potter. 

“You — you — do—not—mean—to—say—you—are 
—mourning—for Sadamiya?” he stammered. 

“Yes, lam; and so is the kotwal and the vizier 
and the emperor.” 

“Dear, dear! Whatever will become of me?” 
cried the potter. “In mourning for Sadamiya! 
Why—Sadamiya is my—donkey !” 


-o- 


RUNNING DOWN A FUGITIVE. 
Among Captain Powell’s experiences while in 
command of the Florida convict camp, as related 
in “The American Siberia,” was one connected 
with the attempted escape of a prisoner named 
Evans. This man had laid his plans well, and on 
a dark night got outside of the cell-house, leaving 


uard whose duty it was to look in upon the! P 
id ; “ih in | husband put out his tongue. 


prisoners at short intervals. 


emperor | 


young engineer began to suspect that the emperor 
had fallen asleep, when the train suddenly came 
to a sharp curve round the edge of a cliff, on 
turning which the driver saw, to his horror, an 
immense boulder lying on the rails? 

He had just sufficient presence of mind to turn 
the crank of his brake and pull up the engine 
within a couple of yards of the fatal block. 

The emperor put his head out of the window 
and shouted to the engineer and fireman, “What 
are you stopping for?” 

They pointed to the piece of rock, on 
which Dom Pedro burst into a merry laugh. 

“Push the thing on one side!”’ he called out to 
the engineer, who had jumped down from the 
locomotive; and when the latter, in his confu-ien, 
blindly obeyed and kicked the stone with his foot, 
it crumbled into dust. 

It was a block cf starch that Dom Pedro had 
ordered to be placed on the rails the night before. 


seelng 
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TOO MUCH TALK. 


A presidential campaign brings some 
ances. A neighbor called on Mr. Wilson, of New 
Jersey, and they talked politics in the parlor, while 
Mrs. Wilson and the children laid aside their books 
to listen. “If the tariff is not a tax, how about 
this thirty-five per cent.!” exclaimed the neighbor. 
But Mr. Wilson had ready a triumphant retort, 
and they talked on, disagreeing more and more. 


In a little while the youngest child, with a sigh, 


annoy- 


| walked out of the room and sat down on the front 


); Woman. 


Soon she was followed by the other chil- 
Then went the mother, a nervous litth 

In silence they remained on the porch 
while the men in the parlor talked. 

The neighbor came the next evening, and every 
evening for two weeks. One day Mr. Wil-on 
noticed that his wife was unusually pale. He 
called the family physician, a Frenchman, who 
had heard of the nighily talks on polities, and whe 
is noted for speaking plainly. He scarcely glanced 
at the wife, who was lying on a sofa, but he said to 
the husband, who was walking the floor: 

“Will monsieur have the goodness to show me 


porch. 
dren. 


| his tongue?” 
a plank under the blanket of his bed to deceive the | 


As soon as Captain Powell was informed of what | 


had occurred he called for the fox hounds,— 
trained to follow men,—set them on the trail, and 
rode off after them. 
and started in the direction of the Suwanee River. 
Fron? their behavior Captain Powell felt certain 
that they were close in Evans’s wake. 

As afterwards appeared, Evans soon heard their 
baying behind him. He was too far from the river 
to hope to reach it before they would overtake 
him. The moment he heard the fatal sound, 
therefore, he whirled in his tracks, and ran at full 


They took the scent at once, | 


speed to meet them. When he believed himself | 


almost face to face with them, he gathered himself 


together and leaped as far as possible to one side | ‘blazing atmosphere of the sun, and the downuware 
| ning : sun, ¢ 


of the road. He had barely struck the ground 
when the dogs rushed past, keeping the old track, 
as he had anticipated. 

He did not wait, but took the road again, and ran 
toward the camp. Meantime the dogs kept on 
their way till they came to the point where he had 
turned upon his tracks. Instantly they turned 
and, without slackening their speed, followed the 
scent back. . 

Evans was almost half-way to the camp when 
the baying came again to his ears. He was 
expecting the sound. Again he waited till the 
hounds pressed him close. Then he leaped again 
to one side, hoping that they would follow his old 
trail to the camp. 

— the dogs were too sharp for him. When 
they 
they doubled also, without the slightest hesitation, 


“I’m not sick; it’s my wife!” ; ' 
But the doctor insisted, and the dumfounde: 


“Ah, there is hope,” said the doctor, solemnly. 
“If monsieur will have the goodness to keep his 
tongue quiet until after the clection, madame will 
yecover.” 


* 
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SUN-SPOTS. 

M. Faye, a well-known French astronomer, has 
long maintained that there is a resemblance 
between sun-spots and cyclones. According te 
this view, in which few astronomers have heen 
inclined to agree with M. Faye, a sun-spot !- the 
effect of a tremendous whirling storm 1! aa 


tendency of the currents at the centre of the w hirl 


causes the darkness of the spot through the 
| accumulation of partially cooled vapors there 
It is true that this is just contrary to the gen —_ 


| which the air currents are supposed to be a 


reached the point where he had doubled, | 


proving conclusively that a good dog has no| 


difficulty in distinguishing between two trails 
made a few hours apart by the same man. 
Evans took the road once more, and in perhaps 





conduct of a cyclone, 

secending 
that 
irom 


accepted view of the 


at the centre, but M. Faye argues stoutly 
cyclones really have currents descending 
above at the centre. , 
However this may be, a recent comparioe) 
the paths pursued by cyclones on the earth ser 
those of spots on the sun seems to lend -o! 
support to M. Faye’s hypothesis. 


of 





A . » interest 
It certainly does not detract from the intone 
with which ‘sun-spots are regarded if we oe 


upon them, or some of them at least, as ogied 
whirlwinds in which the vapors of iron and _ 
metals play the part of the air, and in which « - 
massive earth, if it could be thrown there, wou 
spin like a top under the lash. 
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For the Companion. 
THE A B C OF HISTORY. 


A for the Anchor that’s weighed at last; 
B for the Breeze that bears them fast; 

C for Columbus who stands at the prow; 
D for the Dream that lights his brow; 

E for the Earth, to his mind a ball; 

F “’Tis Flat!” said the sages all. 


G for the Grant, sought vainly and far; 

H for the Hope that was still his star; 

I Isabella, whose giving we bless; 

J for her Jewels that promised success; 

K for the Kindness that graced her crown; 





L for the Light of her long renown. 


M for the Mutiny planned 
on the barque; 


Then, seeming to see the Indian for the first | 
time, he said, ‘‘Hello, who are you?” 

“I’m an Indian,” said Teddie, 
‘«*Who are you ?”” 

“I’m Columbus, 
island.” 

“There’s bears on this island,’’ said Teddie. 
“You'd better get your gun, and we’ll go hunt- 
ing.”’ 

Columbus “got his gun,"’ and the two white 
men and the Indian started to cross the island. 
When they reached the other side, something 
very surprising happened. They all said, “Oh!” 

The next second Fred and Dot and Ted were 
on the floor beside an old basket. King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, Columbus and San Salvador 
were all forgotten. 

The basket was half-full of soft old rags, and 
on these lay Blackie, who looked up sieepily as 
the children peered over. Cuddied up beside her 
were three funny, furry round little somethings. 

“Aren’t they sweet?’’ said Dottie, picking up 
one that was all white from the tip of its nose to 
the tip of its little tail. ‘‘You dear little kitty.” 

“Oo dear ittle kitty,’’ said Ted, picking up one 


promptly. 


and I’ve discovered this 


COMPANION. 
that was all black, and cuddling it 
cheek. 

Freddie took the other kitten, that was spotted 
black and white. ‘‘Won’t they be fun when they 
get bigger? What shall we call them, Dottie ?”’ 

“Oh, I know. Let’s call the black one King 
Ferdinand and the white one Queen Isabella,” 
said Dottie, who liked long names, and whose 
best doll was named Araminta Ethelinda Claribel. 

“All right; and we'll call this spotted one San 
Salvador, because that was what Columbus 
discovered, and this is what J discovered,”’ said 
Fred. 

Madam Blackie was walking about the children, 
rubbing against them and purring, as if to say, 
“Did you ever see such fine kittens as mine ?”’ 

‘“Haven’t we given your kittens some fine 
names, Madam Blackie ?’’ said Dot. ‘Let's put 
them in the basket now, Fred, and take it down 
and show them to mamma. Won't she be 
s’prised !”” 

So they carried the very little kittens with the 
very long names down-stairs, and showed them 
to mamma. 

“That's what Columbus discovered,” said Ted. 


up to his 


A 
Lie 77 
NUTS to G 
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Charades, 


1. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


Enigmas, 


One letter from each line 


gift of Columbus to mankind. 


Dame Fashion wished to celebrate 
Columbus’ westward trip, 

And straightway found a picture of 
The wise old voyager’s ship. 


At prow and stern ’twas high but in 


RACK 


Puzzles, 





etc. 


in order, spells the 


Amidships rather flat. 
“Ha!” quoth the dame, “like this I'll shay 


Each 





N for the Night so despair- 
ing and dark; 

O is for “Onward !”—great 
Christopher’s cry ; 

P for his Purpose to do or 
to die; 

Q for the Quest, so long 
and so drear; 

R the Reward that 
now so near. 


was 


S for the Shout that went 
up at morn; 

T for the Triumph 
doubt and scorn; 

U for Uplifting the flag on 
the shore; 

V for the Voyage renown- 
ed evermore. 

W the Watchword of noble 
desire ; 

X for “ Xcelsior’’—higher 
and higher; 

Y little reader, is plainly 
for You. 

Z isthe Zeal that will carry 
you through. 

E. 8S. B. 


o’er 


a ae 


For the Companion. 


WHAT COLUMBUS 
DISCOVERED. 





One day mamma told 
Freddie and Dottie and 
Teddie the story of Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

The next rainy day, when 
they went up in the attic to 
play Freddie said, ‘I'll tell 
you what let’s play. Let’s 
play Christopher Colum- 
bus. I'll be Columbus, be- 
cause I’m the oldest, you 
know; Dottie can be my 
sailor —’’ 

“I want to be Chris’fer 
C’lumbus,’”’ said Teddie. 
“You always want to be 
everything, Freddie Baker, 
just ‘cause you’re the old- 
est, and ’tisn’t fair! J’d 
be the oldest if I could.” 

“Well, but, Teddie,”’ said 
Fred, in a coaxing tone, 
“I was just going to tell 
you what you could be. 
You can be an Indian on 
the island of San Salvador, 
and I'll come over and dis- 
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A Young Columbus of 1892. 








cover you. You know you 
always like to play Indian, 
Teddie.” 

“Oh yes, and then when you come over I'll 
tomahawk you. That'll be nice!” said Teddie, 
hopping about on one foot. 

“Well, you go over there and climb on the big 
bed,” said Fred. «We'll play that’s the island. 
oo Dottie, we'll have the old cradle for our 
ship.” 

Columbus had just begun to sail over the great 
ocean, when Madam Blackie, the cat, came up 
the attic stairs. 

Teddie was the first to see her. “I say, Fred, 
he called out, “there’s old Blackie, and she’s 
walking right across your Atlantic Ocean! I 
— she'd get her feet wet,’ and Teddie 
£iggzied. 

Madam Blackie walked over to the island of 
“an Salvador, and jumped up on it. She did not 
seem at all surprised to see an Indian brave lying 


there, but calmly crossed the island and jumped | 


down on the other side. 

“Oh, I say, Fred!” Teddie called out again. 
“Let's play Blackie is a big black bear, and when 
you come, we'll go hunting and shoot her.”’ 
- rl said Fred. ‘We're most there 

: retty soon he and Dottie were climbing 
oo by: bed. I mean, Columbus and his sailor 
ere landing on the island of San Salvador. 

Freddie, who knew the story of Columbus 
pretty well, called out, «I take this land in the 
name of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella !’’ 


For the Companion. 
A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


Ring all the bells in the steeples, 
Let banners and flags be unfurled, 
Our Columbus has been on a voyage, 
And discovered another New World. 
Yes, a lovely New World is discovered, 
And Columbus is filled with delight, 
As the charms of his beautiful country 
Are revealed to his wondering sight. 


But when I look at the hero 
I cannot refrain from a laugh, 

Tho’ he’s toothless and bald and so helpless 
He can’t even walk with a staff. 

We must telephone down to the office, 
For papa’ll want surely to know 

This wonderful thing that has happened— 
The baby’s discovered his toe. 

| 





For the Companion. 

IN THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
Teacher—Who was Christopher Columbus ? 
First Boy—He was a—a—dish-coverer. 
Teacher—W hat did he discover ? 
| Second Boy—Boston. 
| Teacher—Wrong. Next! 
| Third Boy—He found out how to break eggs 
| *thout smashing ‘em. 

"eacher—Next! 





| Fourth Boy—He discovered America. 

Second and Third Boys, in chorus—Didn't know 
you meant that! 

Teacher—W here was Columbus born ? 

First Boy—District 0° Colum)ia. 

Teacher—Wrong. Next! 

Second Boy—Columbia College. 

Teacher—Next! 

Third Boy (with pride)—Columbus, Ohio. 

Teacher—All wrong! Next! 

Fourth Boy—Born in Genoa. 

Teacher—W here is Genoa? 

First Boy—State o° Maine. 

Teacher—W rong. 

First Boy—Well, ‘tis, teacher! My 
lives there. He has a farm, and ten pigs, and six 
cows, and lots of hens, and — 

Teacher—That will do, Tommy! Genoa, Maine, 
is not the city where Columbus was born. Next! 

Second Boy—Dunno! 

Teacher—Next! 

Third Boy—Anything to do with Noah’s build- 
ing the ark ? 

Teacher—Y ou three boys may go to your seats, 
Will, where is 





grandpa 


and study this lesson in recess. 
Genoa? 
Fourth Boy—Genoa is in Italy. 
First, Second and Third Boys, in whispered 
just punch your head 
after school, that’s all! 


chorus—Oh ! won't we 


jooming maiden’s hat 


LILIAN PAYSON 
2. 
QUADRI-CENTENNIAI 
QUERIES 


l. In what State was the 
first legislature called “The 
Legislature of a Thousand 
Drinks’? 

2. Who was the first mint 
master in America? 

3. What American states 
man was called “Jack the 
Giant-killer’’ ? 

4. Who originated the ex- 
pression, “The Almighty 
dollar’? 

5. What American general 


was called “Fuss and 
Feathers’? 
6. Who was the original 


“Brother Jonathan”? 

7. What celebrated states 
man killed by light 
ning? 

8 Who laid the 
stone of the Washington 
monument? 

® What American patriot 
said, “Il only regret that I 
have but one life to give my 
country”? 

10. Who built the jetties 
in the Mississippi River? 

ll. Who designed out 
present flag, with thirteen 
stripes and a star for every 
State ¢ 

12. What American states 
man was called, “The Mill 
boy of the Slashes’’? 

13. Where is the largest 
starch factory in America? 

14. Who was “Light-Horse 
Harry’? 

15. What territory is 
named for the Indian word 
meaning ‘‘Dwellers in 
mountains’? 

16. Who was the last sur 
viving signer of the Decla 
ration of Independence? 

17. What president was 
called “Old Public Fun 
tionary”? 

18. Who was “ The 
of the Mohegans’’? 

19. Who was the com 
mander of “The Ragged 
Grenadiers”? 

20. When you have writ 
ten the answers down in 
line, what world -famous 
name do you find the initials 
spell? 


was 


corel 


Last 


N. B.—Use surnames only 


of proper names of indi 
viduals. 
3. 
MIXED WORDS. 
Quit, doom, nail, loaf, 
drams. 


Arrange letters of above 
words in proper order, and 


find a nickname given in 
derision to a celebrated ad 
venturer, born 1436, died 
1505. 

4. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 


Change the first letter of 
a wild animal and make 
another; change again and 
make early; again and make 
a benefit; aguin and make a 






heavenly body. Arrange 
initials in order, supply 
vowels, and find a great 
discoverer, 

5. 


ANAGRAMS 


1. “Such horrible cups, 


great man. 

2. “Doric Verse.” 
“Frank G. 
“All 


see 


ore oor 


Tom!” The name of a 


His title to fame. 
did nine.” 

Abe Quin.” 
“lamina train at Spa, Ann!” His outfit. 


{ His patrons, 


) 
6. “C. threw left boot.””. A memorable day. 
7. “Solhail Pan!” 
° » ) Islands, 
8. “As Dan’s valor.” ¢ [sland 


“Can ye rent?” 


An epoch. H. A. G 


6. 


WORD SQUARE, 


An Italian seaport. 

A law, statute, or decree. 

Time from sunset to sunrise. 

A variety of fine clay. 

Corrupt matter from sores, poison. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Oberholtzer, Cary, Tennyson, Ousely, Boker, 


Elliott, Read—October. 


2 “When October dons her gown, 
And the leaves are turning brown.” 


3. sTroaorc 8 
BIRSs H A 
Bazan & 
DUENN A 
AVA UN T 
Aanbacde i © 
LAVIN G 
Q@uaAGGA 


Fifth line, 
Sixth line, 


down—Channing. 
down—Saratoga. 


4. Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt 
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ly $12.00. 





A. F. Williams, Bristol, 
: by return mail, full ~~ 
scriptive circulars of 


EE: nd M Lye to] area 


TAILOR = OF D 

Revised to d Thes ahs are the 
genuine SALLOR system invented and 
copy tightes by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cut and make any garment, 
in any style, to snd measure, or ladies, 
men and child Garments 4 

rectly without tr 19g, °D- 

ovY & 00, CINCINNATI. @ 





to fit 
Address M 








BUY 


“Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


Take No Substitute. 














seo MEMORIAL 
STORY OF AMERICA 


From 1492 to 1892.—— 

Covering over ver 850 royal octavo pages. Embellished with 
350 New Engravings by the Best American Artists, 
illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, Most Inter- 
esting and inspiring in the History of the Land we 
livein. A new Topical History 

By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL.B. Lt.D., 

Editor of The Christian Union, N. Y., with chapters by 

Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright, 

Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col. A. K. McClure, 

Albert Shaw, LL. D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 

U. 8. Senator Dawes, Frances E. Willard, 

T. 8S. Doolittle, D. D., F.N. Thorpe, Ph. D., 

Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckenridge, and others. 

Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one of the 
most valuable and important works ever issued for the 

American public, It will have special interest ata time 

when the whole world is celebrating our Four Hun- 

dredth Anniversary. 

4a” Sold only by subscription through authorized Agents, 
to whom exclusive territory will beassigned. Excep- 
tionally good inducements offered to intelligent men 
and women everywhere. 

JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Philada. 

Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 

If Agency not wanted, write how to get a copy. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


‘‘ Beauty is but skin-deep” was 
probably meant to disparage 
beauty. Instead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also meant 
to disparage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
‘health to the skin, and so to both 
these sorts of beauty. 

All sorts of stores 
especially druggists ; 
people use it. 





sell it, 
all sorts of 


Here’s Our 
Latest & Best. 


We have given many 
exceptional values to 
readers of THE 
YoutnH’s COMPANION, 
but never before have 
we been able to offer 
so great an outfit as 
this: 

Stylish Double- 
breasted SUIT, Ex- 
tra PANTS, Har. 
vard CA P with peak 
and roll ear band, also 
a very dressy long 


cape OVERCOAT 


ALL FOR 


$5.97. 


The Suits and Extra 
_ Pants are of excel- 
7 lent dark seme 





dark stri 8 OF r plaids 
all for $5. Sr or: 


(without ‘overcoat) : $95. 


referred ; ages 4 to 14 years; 

vercoat only 
Suit, Pants and Ca 
Our establishment is the largest in New York; mail 


order system one of the most perfect in the ‘world. 
Fashion Catalogue Free to any address. 


BLOOMINCDALE BROS., 


Third Avenue and 59th Street, New York. 





With an order for 
five ounces we send 
one otre ounce 
Our latest and best 

book on 
ART NEEDLEWORK, 


10 cents, 

Or free for the 
names of 15 ladies 
interested in em- 
broidery work. 


7 Union St. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


REMEMBER that no stocking will wear 
well or look well that does not fit well. 


The U7ée 


is the BEST-FITTINCG. 
IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. 


Positively cures tongue-lolling, 

revents side-pulling. With this 

e most vicious, unmanageable co 
can be driven by a lady. It does not 

a tender mouth. Sam- 
it sent to any addre 

id, upon receipt o 


ACTORY 
























PRT MCL 490 or Japan, 


tion AP COMPANY. 


IMPERIAL ini 46 & SNAI AP COMPANY, 





is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
| 500 yards rocts. Illus- 
| trated Crochet Books, 

Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
| cts.each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 


PAINT =o 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pureand clean. Itcovers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 














saved is a dollar ¢: 

This Lave Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 30. 
Equals every way the ‘poots sold 
me on retail stores for $2.50. 





















, there. 
and wear 


We deliver 
Free. 
Catalogue 
Free. 


To Setter | Shoe Co.: I received my $1.50 Shoes, and 
like them very much. I think them as good as we pal 
$1.00 for here. Mrs. Myra A. Smiru. Tockee. Ida. 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal S 
BEWARE OF Im ITATIONS O 








circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
THE BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. | 





"A 


Mass. 
OUR “AD.” | $50 











Invested $3. 
Gained $400! 


book-keeper_ to Q 


ce “‘T owe. wy success as ¥ 
GOODWIN IMPROVED BOOK- 
KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL. 
Before I purchased and studied this boo! 


Mw Ms 
Ww. MASEN, JR., Book-kee 
uffalo Rubber Company, 90 Pearl $ 

N. Y. —_ 22, 1891 

Any however dull,—can learn from this ¢ 
book rma {00 hours’ stud, at HOME without 
the aid of a teacher—GU ANTEED ! 

Up to Sept. 17, 1892-33 GO5e les have been sold 
and Pe ode testimonials receive: Those who 
poe ft this book and USE it, A L AYS SUC- 

PRICE, postpaid THREE DOLLARS. 

G2 Re sure to SAVE THIS CARD, as it will 
not appear — a fort Win, itive pamphlet. 


Room 368, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


UNIQUE PAT. COMBINED BILL FOLD & PURSE. 





‘. Buffalo, § 

















Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 





Patented, 
January 30. 1892 
pntopendens places for coin, bills and car tickets; 


Flexible and Light; No metal parts to get out of order. 
Ask your dealer for itor I will send samples at follow- 
ing prices: orocco. Calf. Seal. 


~ 11 holds + in silver & J notes, “a $1.50 == 
16 0.75 1.50 


No. 13x = 33 2“ O88 185 225 
No. 13%zx" $10 20 1.00 2.00 2.50 
J. S. TOPHAM, 1231 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C. Send 4c. forcata. Please mention COMPANION. 


“ 


“ “ 
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‘Pneumatic 
‘Sp eed 


p dy put Col ic tires § 
e oa bicycle "allecks ona racing sulky — horses 4 
P hitched to it won— some of the horses never § 
P won before — Horse racing men say that Co- § 
# lumbia pneumatic tires open era in horse speed § 
"FP —save the horse, save the man, don’t 7 
This same tire is one of the reasons w > 
= Columbia bicycle riders win over half of all § 
P races and why the Columbia remains the § 
P world’s standard guaranteed bicycle. 
Beautifully illustrated catalogue free, at 9 
F Columbia agencies. by mail for two two-cent 
P stamps. Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, 
ee 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


re used in the 
“preparation of 


" W. BAKER & C08 


SreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
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Sugar, and ‘s far more eco- 

mical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or Commission, to handle the New 





$50 per week. Monroe Eraser Mfg.Co.,x 107, LaCrosse, Wis. 











Metal 
Tipped. 





EVER READY DRESS STAY 





Will No 
Teed 








See 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 


Gold Dust 


Has Done It. 





Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 
Warranted waterproof. Beware of Imitations. 
nanan a the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 
_ wee I GEPOTS. —Model Dress Steel Co., 4 Grand St., New York ; Brown & Metzner, 535 Market St., San Francisco. 





~ We Cut Down 


the.price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a pound to naps cts. a pound, 





Washing Powder 


The daily cleaning and weekly washifig can be 
BETTER done by Gold Dust Washing Povw- 
der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


One Half the Cost. 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making | 








liars & & Pona 


PIANOS 


If no dealer sells Ivers & Pond 
|Pianos in your neighborhood, 
we will furnish one directly from 
our Factory. 

We manufacture only strictly 
first-class pianos. We sell on 
easy payments at any distance, 


take old pianos in exchange and 











PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKER . 


make it in every particular as 
easy for you to buy of us as if 
you lived in Boston. 

Beautiful Catalogue mailed 
free with letter giving prices and 
valuable information. Write us. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
-Boston. 

PRETTY 

CIRLS 


are getting plenty. ged it is fash- 
iouable 


HEALTHY and STRONG, 


BE SURE TO BUY 
















Gow Buckle at hip 
for Hose Supporters, 
Tape - fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes-won't wear out. 
FIT ‘i —_— 


FAST E BLACK, 


b and white. 
Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


FERRIS BROS., 
341 BR 
BROADWAY, 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western’ Agts. 
or Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


HOME FIRE ECONOMY? 
f( MK GV 





NY 
RY 





\ 


NY yy y "as 


is a simple chemical compound, which, 
when mixed with water and sprinkled 
upon coal, makes coal last a quarter 
or more longer, burn freely, give out 
great heat, become clinkerless, have 
no coal gas, consume most of smoke 
and soot—Grocers sell it at 25 cents 
a package, enough to treat a ton of 
coal —If your grocer hasn’t it, write 
us name of grocer and enclose six 2- 
cent stamps for trial package. 

Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 


Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston 





N VARSHAULS i 
CATARRH 





BOWEN, in 1855, a 
e appeared, and after : brief 


. It was introduced by CHAS. 
while other remedies hav 


or, ‘one out of existence, TH oe DY» AR 
AFFECTIONS, A COLD IN THE 


roceeding . frosn it are QUIC 
CURED, and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle 
well corked. Notice the fac- simile signet of CH: 
BOWEN on the label. P ENTS 
BOTTLE. All Druggists — it. 


PER 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain hao 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polis 4. 
Brilliant, Odoriess, Durable, and the consumer Pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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A DOG’S DEVOTION. 


The character of dogs is as variable as that of 
men. Asan offset to the cases, not infrequent, in 
which dogs have rewarded the most indulgent 
care by running away and attaching themselves | 
to some totally unworthy stranger, there are cases, | 
very likely more frequent, in which dogs have 
sacrificed ease, comfort, and abundance to live 
in want with some poor and not over-kind master. 

M. G. de Cherville, a French gentleman who has 
recently written about dogs, tells a true story of 
a dog which he calls Tapin-Saqui that well illus- 
trates this devotion. 


M. de Cherville has a large country place, with 
stables, lawns and everything to make life at. | 
tractive toa dog. He also has several dogs. One 
day Peter, his gardener, brought home a wounded 
dog in his arms, and told a pitiful story concerning | 
it. It had belonged to a travelling mountebank, 
and had been run over by a carriage. Its leg was 
broken, so that it could not walk, and the mounte- 
bank, who had his wife and little daughter with | 
him, could not carry the wounded dog. He had | 
begged Peter, who was a witness of the accident, | 
to take it home and care for it until he, the mounte- | 
bank, could return that way, which, he said, would | 
be in about three months; and he promised to pay 
for the dog’s board at the rate of two cents a day. 

The gardener scorned this offer, but he very 
tender-heartedly carried home the dog, trusting to 
his master’s humane impulses to permit him to 
take the creature in. 

Although M. de Cherville thought he had quite 
enough dogs, he allowed Peter to make up a bed 
for the sufferer in the stable. Peter skilfully set 
the broken leg and put it in splints. In two or 
three days it was going about easily on three legs, | 
and in due time resumed the full use of the broken 
limb. 

The dog was called Saqui by Peter, for that was 
the name of the mountebank who had owned him. 
The little animal was not a thing of beauty. He | 
was yellow, with several tawny spots upon him; | 
he belonged to no breed in particular, but to | 
several in general. 

But he had various tricks, in which Peter was | 
very fond of exercising him; and the gardener 
soon became so fond of his worthless protégé that 
his master’s Gordon setters and pointers were 
well nigh neglected. 

Indeed, probably no dog ever had a better time 
than Saqui. Peter fed him, caressed him, gave 
him the nicest possible places to sleep and play 
in. The other dogs were kind to him, and he 
was apparently perfectly happy. He grew fat 
and sleek, and bore little resemblance to the half- | 
starved creature whom Peter had brought home | 
from the mountebank’s. 

Three months went by, and there was no sign 
of the returning mountebank. Six months—a year, 
passed. Peter was satisfied that the man would 
never come back. 

Six months more went by. M. de Cherville was 
out in his yard one day, when he heard a great 
barking and yelping in the direction of the high, 
barred iron front gate. He looked; there was 
Saqui, leaping, bounding, whirling, hurling him- 
self aguinst the bars in an ecstasy of delight; and 
on the other side of the gate was a ragged girl 
about twelve years old. 

“He’s our Tapin,” screamed the girl; “it’s our 
<a dog; dear Tapin! But how fat he’s 

‘ot: 

The dog was licking her hands through the bars 
and whining with joy. The girl ran away—the 
dog trying vainly to force his way after her—and 

resently returned with her father, the mounte- | 
hank. The dog showed the same extravagant joy 
at seeing him. : 

The man declared that he had been unable to 
come that way again, as he had promised to do. 

“Ah, well,” said the mountebank to his daughter, | 
“he'll never come with us, now. Look how sleek 
he is! He’ll never exchange his fare here for our 
poor crust.” 

“You had better try it,” said M. de Cherville. 
He opened the barred gate. The dog flew out, 
and followed his old master down the street. 

“He even ran in advance of them,” says M. 
de Cherville, “as if to hasten their departure. | 
Even though Peter, his best friend, came ruefully 
out, the dog never once looked back toward us. 1 
felt that Tapin-Saqui treated me rather like a 
Epaticna, to be sure, but | held no ill-will toward | 

im, being pleased to perceive that with the beasts, 
at any rate, prosperity and abundance do not 





cause poor and unfortunate friends to be for- 
gotten.” 
SAND PIES. | 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has written upon many 
subjects. 
Monthly he touches a new theme—the making of 
sand pies. 


Was about two years old—a private school, and “a 
very much ‘go-as-you-please’ sort of place.” 


oe floor was sanded with clean sand every 
hursday and Saturday afternoon. This was a | 
matter of practical importance to us, because with 
~ a sand, using our feet as tools, we made sand 
you gather the sand with the inside edge of 
cer shoe from a greater or less distance, as the 
: ze of the pie requires. As you gain skill, the 
wie which you make is more and more round. 
‘hen it is well rounded, you flatten it by a careful 
pressure of one foot from above. , 
anne & will be seen that full success depends 
jal your keeping the sole of the shoe exactly paral- 
h with the plane of the floor. If you find you 
yick eee when you withdraw the shoe, you 
oy — pie with a pin or a broom splint provided 
as ne purpose, ery it in whatever pattern 
you like. The skill of a good pie-maker is meas- 
= largely wy the patterns. 
amo readily be seen that the pie is better if the 
- Be a little moist. But beggars cannot be 
Saadaee and while we preferred the sand on 
i days and Fridays, when it was fresh, we took 
tas it came. 


————————~<¢-2—____ 
REAL. 


one events are happening around us all the 
me, if we were only simple-hearted enough to 

see them. 

me well, Mary. I hear you have been travel- 
“Yeth, 

of cars,” 

“A real train of cars, w id 

= ‘ 8, Was it? 

Yeth, thir. It went wifout a stwing.”’— Good 


uncle; I went in a weal wailwoad twain 





~ } 
Neu 
> 





AN ill-nat 
marry, b 
to blame 


’ ured man says that all men ought to 
ecause it is so “handy to have somebody 
when things go wrong with you.” 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Adv, | 





————_p=—_—_—__ 
The best worm medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge | 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. (Ady, | 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
**Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


ERFECTION FAST DYES “WSei 
—<<~~"m=mmss Silk & Feathers. Sample, 
any color, 10c. 1 doz. SOc. gents wanted, 
- CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 
Please state what periodical you saw our advt. in. | 
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FOR $1 


( magazine ; 


scape & 
Duress & 
) State class 
) Oil, Water- 


25 cts. 
MONTAGU 





Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 


designs, and 17 


Embroidery, &c. 
Ill. Cat. of 200 Color studies sent for stamp. 


Art Amateur 


» 
(With mention of THE Y. C.)I will send ) 
4 numbers of this superb, practical art 
with 32 supplementary pages working 
artistic color plates of Lande« 
Marine, Flowers & Fruits, Fig- 
Animals, China Painting, &c. ) 
of ag an you prefer. Easy lessons in 
Color, Pastel & China Painting, Carving, ¢ 

Specimen (with 3 color plates) ( 


E MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 5 






























































Do not restrain your boys in their instinctive desire for out- 


door sports. 


To achieve the full measure of strength, health and stature, 
boys should be encouraged early in life to frequent bathing, espe- 
cially after perspiring and cooling, so that the skin-pores may be 


promptly opened and healthful reaction take place. 


The active 


boy who forms an affection for Ivory Soap will be the stronger 
for it, and ‘‘ The stronger always succeeds.” 


CopyriGut 1892, BY THE Procter & GAMBLE Co, 


Si 





is made to wear as 


references. 
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as to sell. The 


owners of the Everett Pianos are the makers’ 
If you are a professional pianist 
in a recent number of the atuntic| the testimonials of renowned artists may have 
He went to school, he says, when be Weight with you, provided you are to use the 
piano under the same _ conditions. 
supplied with a fresh piano wherever they play, 
and it is tuned for each performance. 


They are 


you want a piano for your home, you want one 
suited to your requirements. 
of those who have used the Everett Piano in 
their homes are the testimonials that should 
We have thousands of | sii"sccompanted for a short distance by: many 


have weight with you. 


Piano 
send them to you. 


The testimonials 


'them—the names and addresses of Everett 
owners—and we shall be pleased to 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Do you want a new piano? 
or an organ on a new upright? 


Do you want to exchange an old square piano | 
If you do, we want your name and address. 


To get them we will send.you free the “College Album of Vocal and Instru- 


” 


mental Music by Standard Composers, 


if vou will mention where this advertise- 
ment was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 


But if 


IN MID OCEAN. 
‘CAPT. ANDREWS AT THE AZORES. 


THE SMALLEST BEARER OF THE STARS 
AND STRIPES EVER SEEN THERE.— 
SHOWERED WITH ROSES AND 
SPRINKLED WITH ORANGE 
WATER 


We can now lay before THE YOUTH’S COMPAN 
ION readers some very interesting extracts from 
the letters of Capt. Andrews, who says (Tuesday, 
August 16th) “Itis very hard for me to write in 
telligently while my little ship ‘Sapolio’ is prancing 
| over the waves at the rate of five miles an hour. 

“Well, here | am more than ‘half seas’ over, only 
26 days since the City of Hotels on the Jersey 
Coast faded from my view, and I have averaged 
about 84 miles per day. My mainsail has been 
furled but three times, and then by 
weather at night. My jib has not been down yet. 
The ‘Sapolio,’ I firmly believe, is the ablest and 
fastest boat of her size in the world. Let any of 
our yachtamen sail 84 miles in one day in a M 
foot boat and he ought to be proud of it; but let 
him sail that distance over a tempestuous sea for 
26 consecutive days and he would have a pretty 
fair idea of what the ‘Sapolio’ is doing. For two 
weeks after we started she leaked considerably, 
but the cotton fibre of 
swelled so that but little now oozes through. 

“As for sleep, I cuddle down in one corner of the 
cock-pit for 40 winks, while she goes right along, 
often better than when I am at the helm. 
close one eye at a time, and am ever on the alert 
for trouble. 

“TLhave spoken the following vessels 
a list of eight vessels, from six of which reports 
have already been received). 

“Wednesday, August 17th. 
dead calm at last. 
physic, bath, drying accessories, overhauling and 
cleaning up generally. If I only had three days 
of strong, fair winds, I could make the Azores. 


“Saturday, August 20th. 


Flores, the most northwestern of 
After vainly seeking a landing 
on the west side all day, was finally overhauled by 


stress of 


the canvas has no doubt 


I only 


he gives 


Well, here it is a 
This has been a great day for 


“Arrived off 
the Azores group. 


a coast-guardsman and crew in a most desolate 
part of the island. 1 thought of foul play, for they 
were a rascally appearing set and insisted on 
‘Sapolio.” I was also fearful that 
their heavy craft would damage my canvas covered 


boarding the 


boat, it being very tempestuous at the time, so afte: 
sailing around them and giving all the information 
in my power by speaking, signs, etc. (for they un 
derstood but littl English and seemed very de 
sirous of some liquor, as they kept bending their 
elbows and putting their hands to their mouths as 
if drinking my health), I sailed away from them 
and disappeared out to sea. 

“Monday, August 22d. Well, here I am on top of 
the rest of the group, but the three nearest are at 
least 10 or 15 miles away, and I will now run for 
the middle one—one of them, Fayal, is probably 
50 or 60 miles away and its summit stands far 
above the clouds. 

“Of the Azores, as a group, the soil is fertile and the 
population dense—252,480 persons on YSU s¢ e miles, 
or 2) to the square mile. Perhaps the greatest want 
of the group is a good barbor. These islands are of 
voleanic origin, are subject to earthquakes and contain 
numerous hot springs. The coasts are steep and rugged ; 
| the interior abounds in mountains and ravines. The 
| mountains range from 1,869 feet to 7,613, the latter being 
| the height of the Lava covered peak of Pico. 








“Friday, August 26th. Terceira. 


“LT arrived on the 36th day from Atlantic City, 
| and to tell the truth, the people are actually excited 
over the little ‘Sapolio’ and the solitaire navigateur. 
After loads of salutations, lunched with Sefor 
Ferreira Borralho,a es merchant, and drove 
to his country residence in the suburbs, and at 
evening, a full brass band with many torch lights 
escorted us from place to place, rockets were sent 
up and roses were showered over me and I was 
often sprinkled with orange flower water. To 
morrow, Sunday, they insist that I shall see the 
bull fight and Monday I am to be escorted by a 
grand aquatic flotilla from here. IT have had diffi 
culty in obtaining leisure to prepare my correspon 
dence and was forced to retire to avoid the throngs 
that thwarted my movements while on the street.” 
To turn from Capt. Andrew’s personal testimony 
to that of others, we print the following letter from 
the acting U. 8. Consul at Tereeira. 

ANGRA, TERCEIRA, AZORES, 

31, August, 1802. 
MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Megers. ENocu 


DEAR SIRS: At the request of Captain Andrews, 
J have now the pleasure of forwarding to you under 
separate cover, some newspapers relating to his 
arrival at our island. On Friday, 26th inst., at noon, 
we were all much surprised to see his small nut 
shell of a boat, the “Sapolio,” with only himself on 
board, sailing into our port with the Stars and 
Stripes at the masthead. This little boat we thought 
must belong to some outlying steamer or yacht, but 
great was our surprise to hear that it had crossed 
the Atlantic thus far and that it was still further 
bound for Spain, to be present at the festival in 
honor of Columbus. Captain Andrews was, of 
course, received with much enthusiasm owing to 
the courageous feat which he had performed and 
again at his departure on Monday the 29th inst., he 


boats, one of which had one of the local brass bands 
on board. The landing quay and promenade was 
crowded with people who gave him their enthusi 
astic viras as he sailed past in his wonderful little 
craft. The British ship “Aincott’’ was also dressed 
out with flags for the occasion, her crew doing their 
best to rival the rivas of the people, with their many 
and repeated “hurrahs.” 

Regretting that Captain Andrews should not 
have availed himself further of my humble services, 
believe me, dear sirs, 

Yours truly, 
JOSE LUIZ DE SEQUEIRA, 
Acting Vice Consul. 


| Signed 
| 


“Terceira, the second in size of the Azores group ; 220 
square miles in area, population about 50,000. Steep 
rocks of lava line almost the entire coast, the island is 
accessible only at few places, and these are defended 

y fortifications. Soil fertile; mountain plateaux 
affords good pasture and cattle breeding is extensive. 
Wine, timber and orchil are main exports. Angra isthe 
| capitol (population 18,000) in the fort of which reside the 
| Governor and the Bishop of the Azores. {Adv 
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STAMPS! 300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape 
s of G. H., India, Japan, etc., with | 
fine Stamp Album, ouly ic. New t4p. Price 
List free. Agents wanied at 5O per cent. com. 
i ANDARD STAMP CU., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp firm in America. 
until Jan. Ist, 1893. A handsome 
cent stamp to pay postage and pink 
wrapper taken from a 50-cent —— or 


silver-plated Souvenir Spoon with no 
two 25-cent bottles of Arnold C Cough Killer. 
“ 








advertising on it, upon receipt of two- 





Address Dr. SETH ARNOLD MED. V oonsocket, R, I. 
STAMPS 0) mixed, Australian, etc., lec.; 
105 varieties and nice fee 10c.; 

15 unused, We.; 25 10¢e.; 10 Africa, 10c. 






235 U. 5 15 
;10So. BAe rican, ie. New illustrated 
‘ “free. Large stow he, low prices, Agents 

waite a. "0 p.c.com.F.P.V incent,C hatham,N.Y. 


EROF: RICE’S SELF-TEACHING 
MUSIC EM. All can learn le. without ‘the 
















SELF Rapid, Correct. Es- 
ute 1 Notes, Chords, 

TAUGHT ‘ it .. Send 
stamp for » pant irculars free. Address 


G.S. Rice " usic Co., 243 State St., Chicago. 


BPRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


‘OMPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
lelible Ink, Ink Vad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
rections for use. Sais! 2 a Worth 50c, Best 















4dnen Marker, (ard Printer, ete. Sets names in 1 minute, 
ints 500 cards an hour. Sent postpaid 15e; 2 for 26c,Cat.free. 
Rg. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. SUN a City 


Sy SYLI P H SYS LE: os eee ; no 
need now to ridespringless cy cles or de- 
pend on tires alone for comm ‘ort. Sylph 


—— Frame destroys 

A vibrau’n. Light,sim- 

SJ ss Cc a 
a 


Gst., (oH Tht AGTS WANT) 


STU TUDY. Success in Business 


ae largely upon one’s 

training f know business 

affairs. If you w ‘oh to succeed take a 

{rocough Business College course at Home, by Mail. 
Highly commended as a practical, convenient and eco- 
nomical plan of study. Catalogue ‘and Trial Lesson 6c. 
Bryant & Stratte 467 MAIN St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff, It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. Sc. & $1 at 
Druggists. 
'6u CONSUMPTIVE? 

Use Parker’s Ginger Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
Weak Lungs, Debility, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. We. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


s 
¢ GGLESTON’s THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, afease 
tself to all inthe of the body, 
while the ball in the cup presses 
back the intestines just asa per- 
son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It 1s easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free, Eraleston Truss Co., Chicago, Tl, 
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cHIcAc® 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, ose. 















A MODERN BATH 
THE LATEST AND BEST 
ares Self-Heating, or Toilet 


Cabinet in place of Heater. No 
bath- room required, Orpamoptal, 
Inexpensive, Complete, P 


tical, Desirable for either 
city or town. Send two 
cent stamp for Catalogue. 
THE MOSELY 
FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 
176 So.Canal St., Chicago. 


Por BOYS. 


The ft 


$15 SAFETY. 


Send for catalogue. 


BRADSHAW MFG. CO., BOSTON. 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by 4 eingle applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt- 
CURA, the | great skin cure, Cutt- 
CURA Soap, an exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Cut. 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 


YOUNG 


AMERICA 
ONG DISTANCE 













































humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CoTicura Reme- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pas to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. Potter Drua anpD CueEm. Corp., Boston. 
aa“ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 
PIM blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CuTicura Soap. 
In one minute the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest 
and muscular pains and weaknesses. 
The tirst and only pain-killing strengthening plaster 
e 
Fine Shoes from the Maker 
For $2 we will mail prepaid 
anywhere in the U.S. one pair 
Ladies’ Bright poageta 
Kid Button Boots. 
They are not shoddy made like 
many wo at low prices, 
but are lish, Durable 
and | en itting. A splen- 
did boot for very low price. 
Sizes: 24¢ to 7; widths, C, D 
and E. Opera and Common 
Sense Toe and Heel. If not 
satisfied, money returned or 
new pair sent. 
ALLEN SHOE CO., 31 Milk St. 
Beston, Mass. 
Our celebrated $2.50 
Boot so much advertised | 
(see this paper 
‘aus. th),mailed | 


all over the coun. | 


We warrant try. Everybody | 
Fit, Style, Wear, says ‘Fine Boots” 
Catalogue Free. “Good Fits.” | 
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gone two-cent stamp and eddrese 
for tree sample of DERMATINA. 
Wonderful remedy for Eczema, Erysipe 


FREE, las, Acne, Burns, Bruises and all Skin 


a Quick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Telephones 


For Private Lines. 


u want to connect office, store or 

Dos to residence ? Send 2c. stamp for 

// Circulars. EN: pay Express on Sample. 
ACENTS WANT 

{n every cont No trouble to build first 

line. We send full directions. Where we 

have no agent, sample at agent’s price. 


MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CO., ALBION, ILL. 


CLOAKS! 
Direct from the Manufacturer to the Consumer. 
MONEY SAVED! . 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
THE PARISIAN CLOAK CO., Columbus, 0. 
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WEAR OUR RINGS,AND BUY THEM AT 

D Fair prices. IF YOUR JEWELER DONT KEEP 
THEM WRITE US 

A.B. BRYANT & CO. 10 )\aiden Lane.N-Y. 


LOEST RING MAKERS 








A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers, send five 
cents in stamps 
\ for sample pack- 

j a " age to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL C0., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 














CUITARS MANDOLINS 
The Marquette. e 
Quarter-sawed Sycamore $s. 50 | Variegated paeees:. $12 
The Lakeside rion. A 
Quarter- se none " fio. 00 | Maple Te Anes. - $15 
Solid A. Bagg on, .00 | Same as preceding, iniaid, $20 


The Co onservatory. Th ie Conservatory, 
Bolid Rosewood, 3.50 | Solid j Ras 

Fally warranted and ogy best for the price the world Mang 

pT rts and are the largess 

makers on the globe. "100,000 of our Eobenaiie now in use. 

= ag all whee dealers, pend have name burned on the 


iled free, 
“Uyon'a | & HEALY, 166 to 164 State St. Chicago. 
4E 


| PinesrAnemcel cGooD NEWS 
ei am 10 Ladies, Boys and Girls, 


Gold and Silver Watches, Beau- 
tiful Imported Decorated China Tea 
and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps, 
Castors, Silver Butter. Fruit and 
Cake Dishes,Silver Tea Sets, Knives, 
Forks, Crayons, Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionaries,ete., G ivenas Premiums with $12, 











$15, 5, $30, orders. por fas articulars address, 
Pik. GREAT AM AN TEA = 
P. 0. Box289. 31 and 33 Vesey Bear New York. 


COMPANION, 


PAYMENTS 
rice g 
free. Agts. Wanted, Rouse, Hazard & Con 8 @St, Peoria, fli 


SPI . N ca COUNTY, South Dakota. 


Handsome’ Souvenir, finely 

illustrated. Facts, figures, 

maps and valuable information for the homeseeker. 
Send 2c. stamp to Spink County Imp. Co., Redfield, 8. D. 
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For All 
ff cen 


worn by ladies and children 
only one hose supporter 
which cannot cut stocking. 
Genuine WARREN HOSE 
SUPPORTERS made with 
Warren Fasteners with Round- 
ed rib on Holding Edges — The 
Warren for sale everywhere. 


Made by George Frost Co., 
Boston. 
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Rambler 
} Bicycles 


“LUXURIOUSLY COMFORTABLE” 


And Cost No More 
Than Others. 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. CO., 


221-249 N. Franklin St., 178 Columbus Ave., ( 
Chicago. Boston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
1769-1771 Broadway, New York. 
























REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. 


‘THE CROWN 


LAVENDER 
SALTS | 


sald everywhere, ingrown stoppered bottles only. ; 


ALFRED PEAT: 


will send you his guide, “Now TO PAPER,” 
and 100 beautiful samples of fi 


WALL PAPER 








_— 
Wall Paper 
Merchant, 






Good Paper, 8c. Gold Paper, 5¢. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, FREE 


124 and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Well- 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS. 136-138 W. Madison St.. ison St., Chicago, 
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hee Hus 
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Send to 319 W. 45th St. , N. ¥.,for Sampies of 


Over. 

ELD TEA®:: 

results 

ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache;re. 


stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 





22-100 Calibre. 





The best accurate rifle ever 










H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S 
afety Cartridge Rifle. 


offered for the money. Fully guaranteed. Recently improved 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 55. 








H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y. 
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HERE ul ARE AGAIN! 


6" SEASON © OF © HOLIDAY 
and @ SPECIAL © OFFERS! 





The celebrated Cornish annual offers of Organs and Pianos 





at special prices will commence actually Now, and continue 


till further notice. 


‘terms, ~ lower 


COLUMBIAN — 


Each season we have new w styles, better 
See our — NEW ORGANS, 
-ELYSIAN, and our 


prices. 


“and — 





FAMOUS PIANO, CORNISCIAN. 





CORNISH ORGANS & PIANOS 
FREE! - FREE! - FREE! 





.) 


| 


Our beaut 


the firm, w 


iful new catalogue, printed in colors, 


and containing souvenir portraits of the members of 


ith full particulars of all our new special 


offers for cash and on easy instalment plans to suit 


all pockets. 


ta, YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN TERMS. 





THE CATALOGUE IS FREE! 
It is a valuable article in itself. 


once. 


Write for it at 





is REFERENCES: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Washin; 


gton, N. 
COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 


ADDRESS 
TO-DAY, 


ORNisH& 6. 





and all 


the great 


WASHINGTON, 


NEW JERSEY. 


nh ] 


Old Established 
and Reliable. 


( ) 


1 | When cash in full, $6.87, accompanies Snelie wane « 


, SS THE BEST 
> Ss 


COMBINATION 


SUIT 


—FOR— 


$5.00. 


includes Coat, Two 
Pa of Pants and 

Hat, all to. mateh, strictly all 
wool, stylish, and very ‘sub 
stantial. These Combination 
Suits cannot be equalled in 
any other store in the U. s. 
Those who have used them 
will buy no others. They out 
wear — outlast — outlook an) 
other Combination Suit. 

We send this Suit toany part 
of the U. S. on receipt of $5. Satisfaction 

aranteed, or money refunded. “THE E 'B 
as the finest line of Men’s and Boys’ Cicthin’ 
Hats, Shoes and Furnishings, Ladies’ Cloaks and 
Jackets, at the lowest prices. Send for our 44 pe ue 
lith ographed CATALOGUE. Any article sent C. 
D., with privilege of examination before paying. 
if $1.00 is sent with order—to guarantee express 
» od, 
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SAMPLE HARNESS FREE 
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This is a regular $20 harness, but in order to 
introduce our goods and re agents workin » the next 
90 days, we will sell them for $6.87 and give 
ONE FREE IF YOU SELL SIX. Cut 
this out and send to us with 
$ as a guarantee of good faith, and we will send the 
arness to you by express, C. O. D., subject to examina 
tion, and if you 
factory, } you pay the express agent the ba 


nd it all'we claim an rfectly satis 
a 
take the harness, otherwise PAY 





} 


| NOT $5.87, 2 


ITHING! 


i 
This single 
harness is made of genuine oak stock either in bright 
or black trimmings, with patent leather blinds with 
either side or overchecks ; heavy breast collar and patent 
leather saddle, and double and stitched traces. All parts 
are accurately made and sew experienced labor. 
If you want a harness or can sell one or wish to sell six 
and get one free_ order immediately: this is your 
last chance to get a $20 harness for $6.87, as this 


ad. re nev of ap, ee ae eNESS ‘OMPANY, 


FLOUR 
VI Nieoltes Avenue, n eapolis, | Miun. 


free a genuine felt saddle ad, worth $1. 














“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BLIND. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S: 
PILLS 


3 
for the disorders which 
qo" out of Impaired 

igestion. Fora 

Weak Stomach, Con. 

stipation, Disordered 

Liver. Sick Head- 

ache, or any Bilious 

and Nervous allments, they take the 
place of an entire medicine chest. 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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ome: ay and Bunions all gone ?” 


es, La say, through the merits of ! 
sons ‘CORN MSRPvE foun now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let bim ~ 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; se ad y 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Sc “-henectady. | 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunde: 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


1AN 





A MAGAZINE CAMERA TAKING SUCCESSIVE Plctt RES 


Without Reloadi The Wonderful 
nou case a ing, $5. 00. 


eT) TAKIV! 








| “Touch the Trigger. It does the Rest.” 
| INSTANTANEOUS 
| PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
| A First-Class Instrument 
| For either Time or Instan- 
taneous Pictures. 

The work it does cannot 
| be excelled. A complete 
| outfit, consisting of Cam- 
era, Dry Plates, ¢ pen 
Etce., for only $6.00. 


| Catalogue and ‘Sample 
Picture 5 cts. _— 
wanted. Address, 


| WALKER MFG. CO., 
| Pauwyra, N.Y. 
' 
















































COMFORTABLY WRECKED. 


it is a lamentable fact that constant repetition | 


tends to strengthen belief in a sgory until it grows 
into a sort of tradition that no one dares or cares 
to dispute. Such was the case with the tale of 
Joel Goodhope’s wrecking. For years he had 
spun his yarn before the fire in the little shoe- 
maker’s shop, and the village youth had listened 
with eyes extended, thrilling at the thought of the 
torn sails, the uncertain drifting and the final 
striking of the vessel upon the shore. 

To Joel’s credit it may be said that his account 
never varied, not even in the appalling inflection 
of his tones. ; 

4 stranger came into the village, and one dread- 
ful evening, never to be forgotten by Joel, sat with 
the others before the cobbler’s cheering blaze. 
They were listening once more to Joel’s narrative. 

“Had yé been long outen provisions?” inquired 
the stranger. 


“Well, no,” replied Joel; ‘‘we had food enough.” | 


“You was a-coming to Squam, any way, wasn’t 
yer?” 
“ “Yes, we were coming to Squam,” said the 
unsuspecting Joel. 

“She landed putty near where the cap’n wanted 
her?” persisted the stranger. 

“Well, yes, "bout ten foot from the wharf,” said 
Joel, growing a little nettled. 

“You say you run along the bowsprit and jumped 
off. Did yer git wet any?” 

“No; I landed in a sand heap—happened to.’ 

“Well,” pursued the seeker after information, 
“you live putty nigh right on the beach; you 
couldn’t got very wet running home?” 

Joel was obliged to acknowledge to the dry state. 

“Well,” said the stranger, after a long pause, “I 
call that a tolerable comf’table wreckin’.” 

A silence fell on the listeners, and Joel went out 
and shut the door quietly, feeling that somehow he 
had been robbed. 


’ 


—2-@-2—___—__—— 
MIKE AND THE BEAR. 


In “The Heart of the White Mountains” the fol- 
lowing bear story is told in the words of an old 
stage-driver. “There used to be,” he said, “a 
tame bear over to the Alpine House, in Gorham. 
One night the critter got loose, and we all cal’lated 
he’d took to the woods. Anyhow we hunted high 
and low; but no bear. 


“Waal, you see, one forenoon our hostler Mike 
went up in the barn-chamber to pitch some hay 
down to the horses. 

“Mike hadn't no sooner jabbed his pitchfork 
down, so as to git a big bunch, when it struck 
something soft-like, and then, before he knew 
what ailed him, the haymow riz right up afore 
him, with the tremendousest growl comin’ out on’t 
was ever heerd in any maynagery this side of 
Noah's Ark! 

“Waal, the long and short of it was this: That air 
bear had buried hisself under the haymow, and 
Was a-snoozin’ it, comfortable and innocent as you 
please, when Mike prodded him in the ribs with 
the pitchfork. 

“The fust any of us knew, we see Mike come 
a-flyin’ out o’ the barn-chamber window and the 


bear arter bim. Mike led him a length. Maybe 
that Irishman didn’t streak it for the house! Bless 


you, he never tetched the ground arter he struck 
it! 

“The boys couldn't do nothin’ for laughin’, and 
Mike was se scared he forgot to yell. But he got 
away into the house. That bear turned savage 
sg that, and was so hoppin’ wild we had to kill 
tim. 

“If anybuddy wants to make Mike fightin’ mad 
any time, all ’t they’ve got to do is to ask him to go 
up in the barn-chamber and pitch down a bear.” 


—— — 
EASILY RECOGNIZED. 


\ desire for distinction is a weakness common 
to humanity. In many cases the desire is so 
excessive that, if fame is not to be had, notoriety 
is welcome. A ludicrous instance is furnished by 
Captain J. C. Powell, formerly in charge of the 
Florida Convict Camp. He had gone to a certain 
town after a batch of prisoners, and went to the 
court-house to find the deputy sheriff. 


_ “He is on the street,” said the county clerk, “and 
Is sure to be somewhere between such and such 
places. You can’t possibly miss him.” 

“But | don’t know the gentleman,” said the 
captain. “ffow am I going to identify him?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” replied the clerk. “Just go 
ahead until you see the ugliest man you ever laid 
your eves on. That's Eminger. There is only one 
of him in the United States.” ; 
' Captain Powell walked down the street and 
vegan scrutinizing the passers-by. In a few 
minutes he saw aman so phenomenally ugly that 
he Was “petrified with astonishment.” ~ 

‘I hesitated no longer,” he says, “but a »proached 
the man and addressed him by name. He at once 
ceptied, and asked in some surprise how I knew 
eal 1 explained, and he burst into a hearty 

- bride myself,” he. said, “upon being the 
ugliest man in the United States, and am delighted 
to know that you recognized me so readily.” 


2 
> 





HOW IT WORKED. 


It would be an abuse of language, perhaps, to 
Sav 4 "A Teer, - i 
} Ul that scarecrows are ever lazy, but it is undeni- 
able that they are often inefticient. 


eat?) asked a little child fresh from the city. “It 
“on like a man, only it isn’t.” ’ 
Oh, that’s a scarecrow,” said the farmer's girl. 


‘Father put it there to frighten the crows away; | 


but I guess, 
it’s to let 
News 


3s, from the way they act, they think 
em know when dinner is ready.”—Good 


SN 
DISTRESSING. 


New diseases ar 
ecteant . eases are discovered now and then by 
“ntsts and other observers. So ¥ 
7 - Some of them are 
remarkable. em are 

Bertha—Mv . 
fell daawMy talking doll is very sick since she 
h-stairs. She doesn’t say “mamma” or 


“papa” g - 2 
Lake Heray, MOTe: but just “mapamapa.”—Salt 


es 
\ or 
rotested Hgat , Whose name was Will Knott 
ie tena? vat he found it very convenient. When 


*s ina hurry he signed himself “Won't.” 





| 


“What is that queer thing over there in the | 
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Beautiful Crayon and Pastel Portraits, 
from photo, tin-types, ete., at remarkably low rates. 
| You don’t pay a cent till you see the work. Kenwood 
Portrait Co., Chicago. Stamp for particulars. [Adv, 
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GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
| _ If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
tn stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
| JAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chicago. 
| 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) rent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 


TO INVESTORS. 


The Model City of America 


| will be built by the Alessandro Town Company 
in n Bernardino County, California. Capital 

$1,500,000. It offers to investors securities of rare 
merit. $500,00) of preferred stock paying 8 per cent. 
guaranteed dividends offered at par value. 

Alessandro is in the heart of the choicest citrus fruit 
belt of the United States, there being already many 
thousand acres under intense cultivation immediately 
adjacent and tributary to it as a central shipping point. 
The town is being laid out especially to lead as the 
model Residence City of the United States. All sewer- 
| age, together with the water supply system for domestic 
uses and irrigation, will be built before grading. The 
town will be platted into villa sites of from two to ten 
acres each in Park form, the streets and walks will be 
built, and the residence plats will be graded and planted 
to fruit and ornamental trees before they are offered 
for sale. The preliminary work in this enterprise is 
under the direction of 
greatest civil engineer, and Frederick Law Olmstead, 
America’s greatest landscape architect. All conditions, 
location, surroundings and demands are favorable for 
making this enterprise a grand success. 

Full information will be furnished by addressing 











Warren C. Greene, Chas, W. Greene. 
29 Weybosset St., Prov., R. L., Murray Hill Hotel, 





Gen’l New England Agent. N, Y. City. 





hari by the constant use of Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder and a 
complexion is helped and improved by its careful and continues f 
of all complexion powders, but almost every woman in America knows that it’s true 

The trouble comes from using poisonous imitations of it. 


Pozzoni's is soothing, healing, healthful and harmless; 
Made in three shades, pure white, flesh and brunette. 


is not harmed 


cannot be said 
of Pozzoni’s. 


invisible. 
Stamps to J. 








nib 





Vm. Ham Hall, California’s | 





POZZONT CO., Office and Laboratory 102 South Sth 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 


G 





| If You Have an Eye 


for beauty you can appreciate our efforts in the wall 
aper line. 100 samples mailed for §cente. Prices, 
Pte 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 


<veERY > 
usEKEEFER 
<0 PERFECTION 


No Home Complete Without It. 
Keeps flour dry and free from 
dust, vermin, etc. No scattering. 
No musty flour. Saves enough in 
a year to Pay for Itself. 

Longer used the better liked, 
BEST and ONLY PERFECT Com 
! bination FLOUR BIN and SIFTER 
ever made. TRY ONE. 

WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Made in four sizes, to hold a sack 
or full barrel of flour. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
Agents! Write for special prices, 
It will pay ou. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, Manufacturers, 
26-28 W. Lake St. B 301. Chicago, 


Allcock’s en oe 


and _ chear 
remedy for corns 


| Corn and and bunions ever 


produced. Easily 


PERFECTION 
BT LOUR: BIN 





















. applied — give im- 

Bu n 10n mediate relief — 
afford absolute 

comfort. A pack- 


> ; 
Shields %.).% < 
SHIELDS or a sam- 


ple of the BUNION 
SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted 














POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York, 


muddy 
use—in fact is wnunecessary. This 
Pozzoni’s is safe. 
and when rightly used, Pozzoni’s is 
Send Mail Order and 50 cents in 
Street, St. Lonis, Mo 





IN 
PIANOS 


Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (Upright) and 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 359 Broapway, N. Y. 


WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


Cents. 





15 





Winner's “Eureka” Lustrac- 
tion Books do for you just what 
a teacher would do, With the 
Winner Instruction Book for any 
instrument, you can learn to p'ay any 
simple, easy piece of music on that 
instrument as quickly as by em- 
ploying a teacher once a week. 


Organ, 


You do not need to know anything 





Pj 
1ano, 
Violi 
iolin, 
B ‘ 
anjo, 
about music, as these books teach all 
C t the rudiments, and explain the mean 
ore J ing of all musical terms. They are 
very simple and FULLY ILLUS- 
Flute TRATED. 
5 
. Besides the instruction pages, each 
Guitar book contains nearly a hundred well 
’ chosen pieces for that especial instru 
. ment. This alone would cost from 
Piccolo, $2.00 to $3.00 If purchased separately 
Accordion They are intended for pupils living 
5 at a distance from the music teacher, 
. or those whose means willfnot enable 
Mandolin them to employ one 
J 
| * In ordering ask for Winner's 
arinet, “Eureka’’ Method, ond state for 
what instrument it is wanted Any 
Fif one of the volumes will be mailed, 
| | 8. post-paid, on receipt of price 





DITSON COMPANY, 


| 4537-40? Washin n Sf /, Posto 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila 


Many Clergymen, 


| Singers, actors and public speakers use Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. It is the favorite remedy for 
hoarseness and all affections of the vocal organs, 
| throat and lungs. As an anodyne and expecto- 
| rant, the effects of this preparation are promptly 
realized. 
| ‘“Ayer's Cherry Pectoral has done me great 
good. Itisa splendid remedy for all diseases of 
the throat and lungs, and | have much pleasure 
| in testifying to its merits.’’—(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
No. Tisbury, Mass. 

“In my profession of an auctioneer, any affec- 
tion of the voice or throat is a serious matter, 
but, at each attack, I have been relieved by a few 
doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, 

| with ordinary care, has worked such a magical 
| effect that | have suffered very little inconve- 
nience. I have also used it in my family, with 
| very excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c. 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, So. Australia. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
J. C. ona a Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





DR. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WaAiIsTs. 


For All Ages from Infants to Adults. 

Made of the same high standard of excellence 
as Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORALINE Cor 
SETS. Especially adapted to growing children 
and to ladies who prefer a softer garment than 
the ordinary corsets. 

The PERFECTION WAISTS are 
satteen with our patent flexible tape buttons and 
adjustable shoulder-straps. 

Price by mail: Ladies, $1.00; Young Ladies, 
85 cents; Misses, 75 cents; Children, 65 cents; 
Infants, 50 cents. 


made of fine 


Sold by leading merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single bag ~ | issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. The ne gem does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN | 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Cag nme are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals, — Three weeks are required after the | 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





| 








For the Companion. 


HABITUAL POSTURE. 


Comparatively few persons have both sides of | 
the body of perfectly similar proportions. One 
leg or one arm is shorter than the other. The two | 
sides of the head are often of unequal size. Few | 
persons have ears of an equal size and symmetri- | 
cally placed. The size and position of the eyes | 
vary. In the mouth and throat also we find 
inequality, and the cartilage separating the two 
nasal cavities is oftener deflected than vertical. 

This condition of inequality in the two sides of 
the body is called asymmetry. 

Those who have observed the effects of school 
life on bodily development must have noticed the 
influence of habitual posture on the symmetry 
and health of the body. 

There is a tendency among school children, and 
especially among schoolgirls, to assume habitual 
postures both in sitting and standing. The habit 
of throwing all the weight of the body on one leg 
produces a corresponding throwing of the upper 
part of the body toward the opposite side in order 
to establish the necessary equilibrium. This tends, 
of course, to curve the spinal column, on which 
the upper part of the body is supported. 

In this position the body and all the internal | 
organs are thrown out of their normal vertical 
position, and the force of gravity still further 
exaggerates this result. Thus the muscles of the 
neck are unevenly exercised in the unconscious 
balancing of the head upon the vertebral column. 
Even the muscles of the face tend to become 
unevenly contracted, and this, in time, develops 
a condition of asymmetry of the face. 

It is a well-known physiological law that the use 
of a muscle causes an increase in its size, while 
neglect causes it to become smaller. 

The steady use of the same arm in carrying a 
set of heavy books to and from school, the prop- 
ping of one arm on a table, or the excessive use of 
one arm or leg and the disuse of the other—each 
such habit slowly but surely brings about its own 
result, unless constant effort be made to counteract 
it 





The growing age is more subject than any other 
to such influences, but every age is directly and 
powerfully influenced by any occupation or habit 
which tends to the exclusive exercise of certain 
muscles, or to the habitual taking of a certain 
posture. 


——— 


A PEANUT HUNT. 


A pleasant and easily arranged evening enter- 
tainment, suitable for winter or summer, is pre- 
pared in this way: 

First, put in order the room in which you intend 
to entertain your guests, as any change in the 
position of the furniture is undesirable after “the 
party” is ready. Itis a good plan to remove any 
fragile articles of bric-a-brac or furniture that may 
be within easy reach of the “hunters.” Geta good 
supply of peanuts, according to the size of the 
room and the number of your guests. 

Count the peanuts and record the number. Then 
let them be hidden in every imaginable, but 
particularly in every unimaginable, place. Exer- 
cise all your ingenuity, and remember that wits 
just as bright as yours are to find what you have 
concealed. Sometimes, however, it happens that 
a very conspicuous place is the last to be searched. 

Now prepare as many little baskets, or recepta- 
cles of some sort, as you are to have guests. The 
little “cat baskets” are very good for this purpose, 
but boxes or larger baskets will serve as well. A 
little decoration of some sort enhances the pleasure 
of the seekers, and at the close of the evening the 
baskets may be given as souvenirs. The small 
baskets may be prettily grouped in a large basket, 
and both may be tied with ribbons. 

If the company is large, the players may be 
asked to “hunt in couples,” and the baskets may 





be arranged to match each other. | 


When the hunt begins, those who have placed | 
the nuts are to act as umpires, in case there should | 


| the fuse. 
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be any question as to the first finders, and they 
must also notice whether all the nuts have been 


| found, and so determine the end of the game. 


Sometimes a single nut is dipped in ink or dyed 


|red, and hidden away very securely, and the 


person who finds this particular red or black nut 
is the winner of the game. But generally the 


prize is given to the person or the couple whose 


basket shows the greatest number of nuts. 

The game is usually prolonged until the hostess 
finds by actual count that all the nuts have been 
brought in; but there is a record of one game that 
might never have ended if the company had 
waited until the red nut was found. That same 
red nut, by the way, has been perched in a con- 
spicuous place in the parlor for several weeks, and 
no one has yet discovered its resting-place. 

Prizes may be arranged for this as for any other 


BRAVE MEN. 


In Mr. Gilbert Parker’s chapter on “Queensland 


| in 1889’? the author pays his tribute to the kindness 


and bravery of some of the rough men to be found 
in the mines. Writing of one of them, he says: 
“A fellow who bas been through the American 
Civil War, followed Stanley’s track across Africa, 
shivered with fever in tropical lands, and who will 
start off on a seven-hundred-mile prospecting tour 
all alone in the wilds, generally has stuff in him. 


“I have heard many tales of bravery in my 
travels here. 

“Three men had arranged for a blast of dynamite. 
Two of them walk away, while the other lights 

The fuse being eo the navvy throws 
the lighted match aside. It drops into a keg of 
gunpowder, and he is blown up. 

“He falls, lacerated and burnt, just across the 
hole where the dynamite is. His comrades see his 
danger, run forward, and drag him away just in 
time. And they go on with their work as if 
nothing had happened. 

“A thousand feet below ground at Gympic, I 
was told a tale which deepens one’s belief in the 
soundness of human nature in this selfish age; 
which shows us that the heroic is as lively in the 
world as ever it was. . 

“John Bradshaw and William Gilbert were 
ascending a shaft, after having lighted the dynamite 
fuses. Some distance up Gilbert fell off the bucket. 
Bradshaw immediately signalled to have the engine 
reversed, was lowered to the bottom, and with- 
drew the burning fuses in the nick of time to save 
his comrade from certain death. 

“John Bradshaw, I am glad to say, received a 
silver medal from the Royal Humane Society for 
his noble act.” 


SQUIRREL WIT. 


The attribute of reason is often denied to all 
creatures except man; but a correspondent 


| recently observed a chipmunk displaying a degree 


of intelligence that seemed to exceed anything 
properly covered by the word instinct. 


1 was visiting a farmer and had gone with him 
to the middle of a field, where he was 
corn. A mischievous horse in the ac — 
pasture attempted to get some of the seed corn, 
and in reaching over the fence for that purpose 
overturned a bag of seed. 

We hurried to the spot and found that a chip- 
munk had already begun to 


treasure would be within his reach for a very 
short time; so instead of filling his pouches and 
hurrying to his burrow, he set about hiding as 
much as possible of the corn within a few yards of 
where it had been spilled. 

A piece of bark, a chip, or a sod served as a 
temporary hiding-place, and in a short time he had 
gathered all the grain that the farmer could not 
conveniently collect, and began to transport it to 
his permanent granary. I noticed several places 
where he had put a mouthful, and found afterward 
that he did not overlook any of them when remov.- 
ing the spoil to his storehouse.- ‘ 


VITAL QUESTION. 


An exchange prints the saying of a small boy 
who, without knowing it, perhaps, has begun to 
apply one of the most important principles of the 
military art. 

“Did you see a boy about my size round the 
corner?” he inquired of an elderly gentleman who 
was passing. 

“Yes, I believe I did,” said the man. 

“Did he look ugly ad 7 

“1 didn’t notice.’ 

“Did he look scared?” 

“I don’t know. Why?” 

“Why, I heard he was round there, and I don’t 
know whether he wants to lick me, or whether he’s 
afraid I’m going to lick him. Wish I did.” 


ELECTRIFIED RAINDROPS. 


Strange stories are frequently told of the doings 
of electricity, and there is no doubt that of all the 
forces of nature this is the most capable of eccen- 
tric manifestation. 


Maurice Després, an electrical engineer of Cor- 


doba, describes a fall of electrified raindrops 
which he witnessed last winter. Early in the 
evening, after a warm day, a thunder-shower came 
up, and as the first drops fell Mr. Després heard 
them crackle as they neared the ground. Then he 
noticed that from the falling drops little sparks 
darted toward the walls, the trees and the ground 
as the drops approached theni. 

The phenomenon lasted only a few seconds, and 
ceased as the rain became heavier. 


UNFORTUNATE. 


Mra. 
would not deliberately hurt any one’s feelings, but 
the other day a moment of absent-mindedness 
betrayed her into a sad blunder. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hawkins,” said young 
“IT was very ill. They were afraid 
my mind.” 

“Oh, and did you, Mr. Brumley?” asked Mrs. 
Hawkins, with cordial interest. 


Mr. Brumley, 
of my losing 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


When Mrs. Rollins was in Bermuda she found 
the negroes “a constant delight.” 

One little girl, who told us her name was 
“Eleanor Beatrice Virginia Blanche Smith,” but 
that her mother called her “Minnie” for short, 
entertained us with a hymn in which occurred the 


| remarkable refrain: 


“And we’ll all smell the hominy.” 
The true version, as we afterwards learned, is: 
“And we'll all swell the harmony.” 


anting | 


ather the scattered | 
grains. He was very busy, and his conduct showed | 
that he understood the situation thoroughly. The 
“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


Hawkins is a kind-hearted woman, and | 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. { Adv. 


HOME STUDIES FREE. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Only one student in 
each town given this privilege. Send stamp for les- 
| Sons and full information. " 

PERRIN’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


r AGENTS | t0%per.cont, com.) 


STAMP each packet containing 123 var., some 

Collectors catalogued at lic. to 60c., only We. 
ass’t’d, 150 var., cata. Ic. to $1.50 each, 

$i. 1,000 ass’t’d, only 30c. Miller- 


MeCormack Samet Room 53, Emilie Bld. ,St.Louis,Mo, 
Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
és TALK 13. 
Life Insurance 
is one of the most beneficent devices 
of civilization. Thousands of families | 
have been saved from want through its 
ministrations. Thousands more who 
have not yet been thus blessed, are to- 
day saved from anxiety through its pros- 
pective aid. Our New Policy costs 60 | 
per cent. of usual rates. 
‘It Has No Superior. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
| MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. } 
a 9 
Libby’s 
Extract 
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Best for Cooking. 
Recommended by all Prominent Physicians. 


PREPARED UNDER A NEW PROCESS. 
Free from any rank taste or smell so prev- 
alent in other brands. 


The Merits of our goods are universally acknowledged. 











PREPARED BY 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








And as pretty as if it cost 
$10, although it was only 
her old grey serge dyed a 
stylish navy blue,and worn 
with a cardinal silk vest 
made out of a last year’s blouse dyed over. Not 
only that, but the beautiful bunch of tips in her 
hat were old faded grey feathers dyed over into 
new ones. 

She began it all just to see if Diamond 
Dyes really would do all that people said. She 
had no faith in home-dyeing, and sending it to a 
dyer’s was so expensive—but once begun, she 
did not stop till she had an entire new outfit, and 
now even the children’s old cotton school dresses 
and faded stockings are dyed as fast as they 
become shabby. ° 

She finds the colors strong, beautiful and abso- 


| lutely fast, and knows that home-dyeing is z 


success if done with the Diamond Dyes — 
you may know it, too, if you will send stamp for 
free instruction book of home-dyeing and 40 
samples of colored cloth. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BURLINGTON, Vr. 


The palate is almost tickled 
with Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. The stomachknows 
nothing about it—it does not 
trouble you there. You 
feel it first in the strength 
it brings; it shows in the 
color of cheek and smoothing 
out of wrinkles. 

It was a beautiful thing to 
do, to cover the odious taste 
of cod-liver oil, evade the tax 
on the stomach, and take 
health by surprise. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
me t ist k: Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
our druggist keeps tt’s jon oO} li 
@li—all druggists everywhere do. $1 
” 


132 South sth Avenuy 








A Mellin’s 
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Food Girl. 


ALICE CORINNE COX, LA GRANGE, GA. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and 
| active, and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 





| 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“<The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


Will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 











